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Books from si Rocky Mts. 


“The most important work done on this side of the Mississippi in the 
advancement of contemporary literature comes from the CAXTON 
PRESS up in Idaho. These printers emphasize three types of books: 
history of the West, particularly the Northwest; novels by little-known 
writers; and poetry by struggling young authors of the western slopes. 
The chief novelty about Caxton’s work is the fact that all books are 
beautifully printed.” —STerLinc Kincarp, Southern California Trojan 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


HAVE YOU THESE CAXTON TITLES ? 


AMERICANA 


The Beloved House 

By Thomas Matthews Pearce. The personal and 
public life of Mary Hunter Austin, great figure 
among the literati of America. 

239 pages, Svo, illustrated ..............0000. $3.50 


Blankets and Moccasins 


By Glendolin Damon Wagner and William Allien. 
In a sense this narrative account of the Crow In- 
dians of the Northwest is a biography, based upon 
firsthand information of the great Crow chieftain, 
Plenty Coups. 

305 pages, 12mo, illustrated ................. $2.00 


Buckboard Days 


By Sophie A. Poe. The thrilling life Story of John 
W. Poe, noted sheriff of New Mexico’s famous Lin- 
colin County. Written by his wife and edited by 
Eugene Cunningham. 


287 pages, Svo, illustrated .............00005- $3.00 
A Builder of the West 


By John S. Fisher. The biography of General Wil- 
liam Jackson Palmer, founder of Colorado Springs 
and vigorous early-day railroad builder. 


332 pages, Svo, illustrated ............0.2005. $3.50 


Canines and Coyotes 


By Leon V. Almirall. The hunting of coyotes on 
the great Western prairies is presented as a sport 
that is exciting and intriguing. 


150 pages, Svo, illustrated ................05. $3.00 


_-» format.” 








Charlie Chaplin, King of Tragedy 


By Gerith Von Ulm. An a probing study 
- the great screen comedian’s public and private 
ite. 


403 pages, Gro, iMmeteeted osc bende cccccscesds $3.50 
Dakota 


By Edna LaMoore Waldo. Pioneer activities along 
the Missouri River, in the Black Hills and else- 
where in Dakota Territory, that great hazardous 
doorway to the West, are t e subject of this revised 
issue of a limited, privately printed edition. 


SOP wates, GO nc iravals aes tees Ce elct aces $2.50 


Emperor Norton 


By Allen Stanley Lane. The fantastic story of a 
man who fancied himself Emperor of the United 
States in the early days of San Francisco. 


286 pages, Svo, illustrated ................2.. $3.00 


End of Track 


By Hawthorne Daniel. James H. Kyner, intrepid 
railroad builder and contractor tells his life story 
to Hawthorne Daniel. The life of a powerful and 
courageous man and a vital gested in American 
history. 


BIT pages; Bway TONNES i oc ceccdsccvcévnsée $3.00 


Henry Moore Teller 


By Dr. Eimer Ellis. Definitive biography of “Colo- 
rado’s Grand Old Man,” an author who fully 
comprehends his subject and times. 


66D gages, Duds; NNINE siaicciccaciccdscveee’ $5.00 


Idaho of Yesterday 


By Thomas B. Donaldson. Reminiscences of an 
Idaho pioneer, told with humor and penetrating 
human insight. A clear view of the lively days of 
the early state. 


406 pages, Svo, illustrated ................... $5.00 


Indian Oasis 


By Cecil Dryden and Janette VU ‘oodruff. The ca- 
reer of Janette Woodruff who taught in the Indian 
schools of the early West. 


325 pages, Svo, illustrated ................... $3.00 


“Sometimes I wonder if Idahoans appreciate the work 
that the CAXTON PRINTERS are doing in giving 


us sO many 


worthwhile books in such beautiful 
—Wwm. Rose BENET, 


Saturday Review of Literature 
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“In view of the fact that the 
CAXTON PRINTERS of 
Caldwell, Idaho, are so favored 
by the New York press in what 
they publish—which, I am quite 
safe in telling you, indicates 
that they do not issue a volume 
until they are rather more than 
sure of its merit—I am even 


NCO ee 


Ivor Manalee 

By Iva D. Patterson, (Editor). The diary of a 
typical American girl. A unique “find” in Ameri- 
cana 


235 pages, large 12mo, illustrated ............ $2.50 


Jugheads Behind the Lines 


By Carl Noble and Grace Stone Coates. These are 
the plain, unvarnished experiences of Carl Noble, a 
Montana rancher who served as a muleskinner be- 
hind the lines during the World War. 


208 pages, large 12mo, illustrated ............ $2.50 


Letters of Long Ago 

By Agnes Just Reid. Letters written from 1870 to 
1888 by a talented English girl who married and 
settled in the Blackfoot River country of Idaho in 
the early days. 

CI RE, He 66 0:5 3 RSA SOAS ce RURES Sak ck $1.50 


The Literature of the Rocky Moun- 
tain West—1803-1903 


By Levette J. Davidson, and Prudence Bostwick. 
A careful selection of the representative writing of 
the Rocky Mountain area designed for students of 
Western literature. 


Oe RE é.pieuicdca si. ndh-¥e, Mabe eakedes $5.00 


The Open Range 


By Oscar Rush. A lifetime of wisdom and experi- 
ence is packed into this volume by one of the true 
sons of the Old West. 


263 pages, 12mo, illustrated ................. $3.00 


Ranald MacDonald 


By Leona M. Nichols. The biography of a North- 
west pioneer figure who had himself cast upon the 
shores of Japan before the country was opened to 
the world by Perry. 


176 pages, Svo, illustrated ................... $3.00 


Shadows of the Gallows 


By Patrick C. Murphy. In this book the author has 
added much valuable and interesting material on the 
subject of crime and punishment to that accumu- 
lated in his earlier volume. 


192 pages, Svo, illustrated .................. $1.75 
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attention to the truism that a 
New York label is not a guar- 


They do not stop when they 
have decided to publish a book 
They then go artistic. Their 
mastery of the art of printing 
and making a book attractive 
in every detail from cover to 
cover is, I am certain, un- 
equalled in this country today.” 

—James Farber, 
\ Bookshelf of the Atr 


~\ 


Ly 8 


Six Decades Back 


By Charles S. Walgamott. All of Walgamott’s remi 
niscences and tales over a period of sixty years con 
stitute a colorful and intimate history of his be 
leved Idaho. 

358 pages, Svo, illustrated ................+... $5.00 


“The 17" 


By Edwin C. Washburn. The oy of a celebrated 
locomotive that saw service in the Civil War and on 
the frontier. 


antee—necessarily. . . . 
“I am very familiar with the 
- : ‘ 
imprints of these Caxton Pub- 
“s lishers. They are true artisans. 


290 pages, 12mo, illustrated ................. $2.50 
Theater of the Golden Era in Cali- 
fornia 


By George R. MacMinn. A comprehensive study of 
the theaters of the gold-rush days of California. 


529 pages, Svo, illustrated ................. . $5.00 


Winning Oregon 


By Melvin C. Jacobs. The story of the legislation 
and political maneuvers that ended in Oregon’s an 
nexation to the Union. 


ee aac iad > cate ep case vecsse $3.00 


Yesterday Today 


By Catherine S. Barker. A study of the Ozark re 
gion that extends to more intimate phases of its life 
than the usual formal treatment of the subject. 


263 pages, Svo, illustrated ................... $3.50 


FICTION 
Harvest of the Wind 


By Sarah Louisa Sweeny. A fascinating story of a 
pioneer family living on the Kansas border during 
the bloody days of strife between the Abolitionists 
and the Free-Soilers. 


eS SD, 5 ch dan core «x roms ao s.< o-<ite $2.50 


“By the way, have you learned about the CAX- 
TON PRESS? It seems to have an abilit 


amounting to genius in printing unusual an 
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“The men who sfirted the CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd, continue to surprise us—one 
might almost say, amaze us. They started in the town of Caldwell, Idaho, a town with 

a population of only 5,000. Yet in a very short time they have made themselves known 
nationally by the quality of books they are turning out. —News, Birmingham, Ala. 


“Too much praise cannot be given to the social vision that makes it possible for the 
CAXTON PRINTERS to turn out, in the little town of Caldwell, Idaho one of the 


most truly interesting as well as one of the most American lines of books published 


today.” 


Silence 


By Alice Edna Gipson. The story of a young couple 
taking up a homestead in the Far West. Their life, 
together with its hardships and disappointments, is 
vividly depicted. 

pe ree Cer ere, eee rrre $2.50 


JUVENILE 
Our Magic Growth 


By Olive Woolley Burt. Not through the looking 
glass but through the microscope Olive Woolley Burt 
takes child readers among amoeba and _ starfish. 
sponge and paramecium, observing the wonders of 
life and growth. 


138 pages, 7', x 10, illustrated .............. $2.00 
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SCIENCE 


Auto-Correctivism 


By V. E. Fisher. The nationally known psychologist 
and psychotherapist, whose ABNORMAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY is widely used in colleges and universi- 
ties, here advances a profound theory in interpre- 
tation of the neuroses. 


eee ere er ae $3.50 


Problems in Prison Psychiatry 


By J. G. Wilson, and M. J. Pescor. The function 
of the psychiatrist and his science in the modern 
penal institutions. 


LAE g's ints vans b0csneWGd qanaweers $3.00 


The Recent Mammals of Idaho 


By William B. Davis. A complete study of the dis- 
tribution, etiology, taxonomy, and conservation of 
Idaho mammals. 


SOD ay. BUG, TEENS .o vivecrcceccevssiscnoess $5.00 


scinating books. If you haven’t learned to 
atch their book lists, be quick to do so. And 
eir method of publishing is unusual and de- 








—Publishers’ Weekly, New York City 


Your Own True Pegi 


By Berl Ben Meyr. S pipeler treatment of the 
anatomy and physiology of the human body. 


232 pages, 12mo, illustrated ................. $3.00 


TRAVEL 


Francisco de Toledo, Fifth Viceroy 
of Peru 


By A. F. Zimmerman. A thorough and scholarly 
study of a neglected period in the history of the 
Americas. 


SOF GOO, DE 8b isthe std ee $4.00 


High Trails of Glacier National Park 


By Margaret Thompson. A woman with many years’ 
experience in and about the Park familiarly dis- 
cussses its history, scenic spots, plant life, animal 
life, and Indians. Lavishly illustrated with art pho- 
tographs. 


168 pages, Svo, illustrated ................... $3.00 


“Out in far Idaho The CAXTON HOUSE is doing a first- 


rate job in publishing colorful indigenous books.”’ 


—News, Dallas, Texas 


1 Met Them Once 


By George Stewart. The reminiscences of a cele- 
brated author whose life and travels brought him 
many strange and significant acquaintances. 


er Caan; TO cave cadeonnths nee dets css ts $2.50 
The Shadow of the Arrow 


By Margaret Long, M.D. An account geographical 
and historical of barren Death Valley by one who 
knows the country intimately. 


312 pages, Svo, illustrated ................... $3.50 


Tramp Reporter 

By Hampton Sidney Smith, Jr. The whimsical auto- 
biography of a roving newspaperman who has sought 
above all things change of scene and variety of 
experience. 


oe ee Se ere ee ren $2.00 


Wandering in France 


By Edward M. Hulme. The wandering in France 
of one of America’s most celebrated palsies. which 
reveals the charming character of both country and 
traveler. 


322 pages, Svo, illustrated .................. $3.50 


With A Sketchbook Along the Old 
Mission Trail 
By Maude Gunthorp. A series of superb sketches, 


pictorial and verbal, of the missions of Old Cali. 
fornia. 








. - 148 » 4to, ill DD. Pakcednae nce dwelecs i 
pht ful.” —Constitution, Atlanta | De tess Biden... 2. * 5.00 
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Books from the Rocky Mts. 


“| have more than once mentioned the CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd., 
of Caldwell, Idaho, as perhaps the most noteworthy regional press in the 


United States.” 


—Kenneth C. Kaufman, 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman 





DOMESTIC ARTS 
Cookbook 


By American Legion Auxiliary. Contains thoroughly 
tested recipes which cover every phase of cooking 
also a table of proportions, a table of weights and 
measures, and two pages of household suggestions. 


152 pages, 9 x 6, covered with gray oilcloth ... $1.00 


Olla Podrida 


By Elinor Burt. The d<‘aitive volume in its field, 
presenting a rich variety of Spanish, Mexican, Latin- 
American, and Creole cookery. 


Pn I I acd cic dean edncdeviccéivas cts $3.00 


The Stag At Ease 


By Marian Squire. A wise and witty assembling of 
the delectable dishes of famous men. 


Re ND were ab habidwes cence nec $2.00 


Victorian Cakes 


By Caroline B. King. Recipes from Grandmother’s 
day are intertwined in this garland of Victorian 
reminiscences. 


a ON TU GN Sia binge Sc cc diuscscewccer $2.50 


RELIGION 


Home Missions on the American 
Frontier 


By Colin B. Goodykoonts. The study of the Protes- 
tant missionaries and their work at the many sta- 
tions on the Western frontier. 


GE es a chk eyes 24d cha deb cp aseicesce $3.50 


Sacred Scriptures and Religious 
Philosophy 


By Bardella Shipp Curtis. A book which outlines 
the basic religions of mankind and their relation to 
Christianity. 


i MN ince ceew Maa re bU Cd ooo Rb-ees vous $3.00 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
An Army of the Aged 


By Richard Neuberger, and Kelley Loe. Richard 
Neuberger, says La Follette’s Progressive, has had 
the Townsend developments pegged from the start 
Here he collaborates with Mr. i in a searching 
analysis and comprehensive study of the Townsend 
movement. 


TD. io bv itariewsases sss oe . $2.00 


Greener Pastures 


By Howard Wolf. A rollicking satire on the New 
Deal, paralleling the famous stage play of almost 
the same name. Sharply pointed and extremely 
funny. 


ES Arion cdc de RRO SERIE b ERs 0 h604 0 $1.50 


Land, Labor, and Wealth 


By Rebecca Winsor Evans and Ellen Winsor. A 
penetrating study of the social and economic inter 
relation of land, labor, and wealth. 


SF a, Te NE ass dws reise cc cps ce ses $2.00 


ESSAYS 
Of Lunar Kingdoms 


By Henry Lovejoy Wilson. A group of informal 
essays in which the author creates a fantastic Uto 
pia and fits into it many much-discussed ideas and 
notions. 


BD A, BRE. BIE no coe cs ki ccc cecasscece $2.00 


REFERENCE WORKS 


Bibliography of William Sydney 
Porter (©. Henry) 


By Paul S. Clarkson. A complete bibliography of 
all the writings of W. S. Porter (O. Henry). 


NS Ci ss cv tn ceweasevent cosevesats $5.00 








All in stock for immediate 
shipment at pre-war prices. 


Complete Catalog TL-1 sent on request. 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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The CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


of ENGLISH LITERATURI 

































HE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE is more—very much more—than a list of 
books catalogued according to authors. It is true 

that it contains a quarter of a million entries, so that you 

can look up an author and find his books listed with the 
number of volumes, the date and place of publication, the 
date of successive editions and translations during the 
first fifty years (and this gives an interesting side-light on 

a book’s success and popularity) and details of the more 

important modern editions. 

But perhaps the most useful, certainly among the most 
interesting, features of the C.B.E.L. are the many sections 
listing books according to subject. There are for example 
extremely useful lists of books on Book Production and 
Distribution, with such sub-divisions as books on Paper- 
Making, Ink, Copyright, and Libraries; there are books on 
the Social Life of different periods, books on the Army, 
the Clergy, and Crime and Punishment in the Eighteenth 
Century, lists of Religious Tracts, of Joke Books, and 
Tobacco Pamphlets. (The pamphlets for and against To- 
bacco around 1615 make an interesting reflection of the 
controversies of the time.) There are lists of books on 
Travel, Voyages to America, Descriptions of America in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, lists covering the 
Literature of Sport, Books for Children, and so on, and 
sO on. 

The use of the C.B.E.L. in a library multiplies as one 
becomes more familiar with the work. That it is indis- 
pensable has been said many times, and that it is a useful 
tool for answering questions. If you still have any doubt of 
the value of the C.B.E.L. in your library, send a postcard 
for a descriptive folder, 








The Cambridge University Press publishes the Biste, the Cambridge Histories, and books by Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Sir John Clapham, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Sir William Dampier, 
T. R. Glover, A. E. Housman, G. G. Coulton, J. Dover Wilson, and some two thousand other authors. 






CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK: THE MACMILIiaw COMPANY 
M bifth Avenue, New York TI. N- \ 




















RECOMMENDED for Libraries 











Boys in Men’s Shoes 


By Harry E. Burroughs 


The achievements, aims, and scope of Bos- 
ton’s famous Burroughs Newsboys Founda- 
tion and its affiliated Agassiz Village in 
Maine are told in this book by its founder, 
a Russian immigrant newsboy of the early 
1900's. “It presents in a fascinating way 
hundreds of problems which beset youth 
and the means by which they have been 
solved.”"—Boston Herald $3.50 





Young Offenders 


An Enquiry into 
Juvenile Delinquency 


By Carr-Saunders, Mannheim and 
E. C. Rhodes 


A detailed and revealing report on the in- 
vestigation of two thousand cases of juve- 
nile delinquency in the cities of Great Brit- 
ain. Its information about the parents, 
homes, environments, and other important 
factors will prove of tremendous value to 
those concerned with conditions responsible 
for criminal tendencies among the young in 
this country. $1.75 





A Treasury of Great 
Russian Short Stories 


Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


“The most comprehensive anthology ever published of the shorter works of the 
great Russians from Pushkin to Gorky.”—Charles Lee. “An immense rich stock.” 
—The New York Times Book Review. ‘It packs into its 1018 pages 53 carefully 
chosen and skilfully translated stories.’"—Chicago Tribune. There are biographical 
notes on each author and a critical essay by the editor, who has been chief of the 
Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library since 1918. $4.00 





Miracles Ahead! 


Better Living in the Postwar World 


By Norman V. Carlisle and 
Frank B. Latham 


Though American industry has gone all-out 
for war production, it is also planning a 
future world of miracles and there is no 
field of development wherein the trends are 
not clearly traceable. This book gives the 
first full picture of postwar living as it will 
be for the average citizen in an age of avi- 
ation, electronics, and chemical wonders. 

; $2.75 





Mr Tompkins 
Explores the Atom 


By George Gamow 


Professor Gamow, who has made notable 
contributions to modern nuclear physics, 
cannot resist adding to his studies a certain 
fantastic humor. In this amusing sequel to 
Mr Tompkins in Wonderland the reader, 
confronted by atoms as seen through a bank 
clerk's nightmares, painlessly obtains at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the theo- 
ries of modern physics. $2.00 








The MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
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For the 


first time...“ 


. the astounding achieve- 
ments of Pre-Columbian 
America in architecture, 
pottery, weaving, metal- 
work and other applied arts 
appear in one work. This 
brilliant set reveals the fas- 
cinating cultures of our 
Southwest, and of the 
Maya, Aztec, Inca, and 
other peoples in the light 
of art history. 


Two volumes, 960 superb photographs . . . 


Again Available... 


“The most complete and penetrating general survey of native 
American art ever published.”—New York Times 


MEDIEVAL 
AMERICAN 
ART By Pal Kelemen 


The large first printing of this magnificent set, described by 
Gazette des Beaux Arts as a “best ‘seller in the field of art,” 
was exhausted almost immediately upon publication. Here 
is but a part of the praise that led to its triumphant success. 


* “Not since Sir James G. Frazer delved into the world of myth, 
folk culture, and comparative religion has any writer produced 
a book comparable to Medieval American Art.’’—Chicago 
Daily News 


* “Magnificent scholarship . . . 
phia Record 


a work of art itself.” —Philadel- 


¢ “Indispensable for both lay-students and for professional work- 
ers in the field of art, archaeology, history and science. All 
libraries really ought to provide their public with it.”"—New 
York Times 


* “An excellent work . . . the most important yet written.” 
—Alfonse Caso, Director, Inst. of Anthropology and History, 
Mexico 


¢ “An invaluable contribution.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


* “Iam filled with admiration . . . an exciting monument to a 
great and diverse art.”—Frederick M. Clapp, Frick Collection 


$22.50 


For complete description send for six-page illustrated circular. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « 60 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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MRS. CATT TODAY IN HER NEW ROCHELLE SUN ROOM 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


A BIOGRAPHY 


BY MARY GRAY PECK 
44 Illustrations Approx. 500 pages $3.00 


Written by a close friend and long-time associate, this is 
the first biography of the world’s greatest living woman. 


Her naime will be forever associated with: 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 
CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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britannica 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their 
students are receiving from Britannica Junior, 
and with good reason. Everything about it is de- 
signed by experts for the exclusive use of chil- 
dren of elementary and junior high school age 
. .. sentence structure, vocabulary, mental level, 
pictures. Britannica Junior is intentionally and 
completely for boys and girls. 


3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. Less 
in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by the Editor-in-Chief of world- 
famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. Marvelous Atlas section in full 
color. More than 50 suggested units in the unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


* 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each set. 
They are keyed to the articles in Britannica Junior and 
were created only after long study by experts in ele- 
mentary school curriculum building. 





THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


¢ Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is 
the Ready Reference Volume, a one- 
book encyclopaedia in itself. It con- 
tains 20,000 short articles and 50,000 
references to material in the other 11] 
volumes of the set. You will find 
what you want and you'll find it 
quickly. An innovation in children’s 
reference books and exceedingly pop- 
ular with young students. 


¢ A million-word, 832-page, pro- 
fusely illustrated, single-volume en- 
cyclopaedia of current events brought 
out each year by Britannica with the 
aid of 500 expert contributors. With 
each set of Britannica Junior goes a 
sheet of 10 price-discount Year Book 
purchase coupons good for the next 
10 years. A must in all schools and 
libraries. 











FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, WRITE 
Educational Department 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Power in the West 


T was Bertrand Russell’s unorthodox views on 
sex and morals that stirred such a rancorous 
academic wind, not very long ago. Such a thing as 
his political or philosophical wisdom was no more 
than a twig carried along in the breeze. But a few 
weeks back, just before his final appearance here— 
he is returning to England “for good”—he took 
time out to answer a few questions. One of the 
opinions that emerged bids fair, coming from an 
Englishman, to stand as possibly even a little more 
unconventional than his other beliefs: America, he 
said, not Britain, will be the great western power 
of the future. Moreover, he added, the prospects for 
a lasting peace after this war are “not very good, 
since the two greatest world powers—America and 
Russia—have not arrived at any long-run under- 
standing.” Tied up with this same problem, he 
added, is the need for the same kind of understand- 
ing between Russia and England. & J 


Two-Letter Pshaw 


Supple Mr. Shaw continues to make the papers 
with peacetime inchage. He has recently announced 
a highly practical proposal—for the establishment 
of a forty-two-letter English alphabet, which he 
has worked out in convincing detail. So strong are 
his feelings about our present inadequacies in this 
field that he has agreed to leave his entire fortune 
(“if . . . taxation leaves me anything to bequeath’’ ) 
for the furtherance of this cause. “The fact that 
Russia,” he says, “with its thirty-five-letter alphabet, 
can spell my last name with two letters instead of 
four may conceivably make it impossible for us to 
compete economically in the world with Russia. . . .” 


Books and No Books 


Forty sets of 1,300 ageing amy a books and 
periodicals published since 1939 are being printed 
for distribution to libraries and educational centers 
of occupied Europe after liberation, according to a 
release from London late in March. The work is 
being forwarded by the Books Commission of the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, 
founded in February 1943. The documents are to 
be housed in London in a building to be known as 
the Inter-Allied Book Center. Dr. Richard Heindel 
of the University of Pennsylvania serves as Ameri- 
can observer on the Commission. 

Boston has had what has been, from some sources, 
scrupulously unidentified but what looks rather 
much like a book ban. This time the moratorium 
involves a first novel by Lillian Smith called Strange 
Fruit, written around racial tension in the Deep 
South. Thomas H. Sullivan, Police Commissioner, 
found in it “a few objectionable passages” and 
what he called a “gentleman's agreement” the boo 
was withdrawn. The manager of one of Boston's 
largest bookstores said that what he objected to 
mainly was the “conspiracy of silence that envelops 
the whole issue. Nobody will take . . . the respon- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


sibility for either banning the book or trying to 
make a real test case out of it.” But two weeks 
after the first announcement of the withdrawal, 
Bernard DeVoto bought a copy of the disputed title 
at the University Law Book Exchange (in Cam- 
bridge) and the police, who had been duly advised 
that the purchase would be made, immediately con- 
fiscated the book for evidence in a possible District 
Court trial. 3 J 3% And right in the midst of the 
Strange Fruit controversy came a tardy revelation of 
another recent Boston ban involving Elliot Paul's 
The Last Time I Saw Paris. It was reportedly an 
action of the Watch and Ward Society, lately self- 
called a “closed corporation” not accustomed to 
explaining its actions to the public. 


Realism Rewarded 


This year’s Award of Merit Medal (American 
Academy of Arts and Letters), carrying with it 
$1,000 in cash, falls to Theodore Dreiser, not only 
for the excellence of a long list of books but for 
his “courage and integrity in breaking trail as a 

ioneer in the presentation of fiction of real human 

ings and a real America.” The medal was first 
awarded in 1942 and res only once in five years 
to a writer of fiction. & J 3 Dorathy Thompson, 
early in March, was elected president of Freedom 
House, and in this capacity succeeds Herbert Agar 
who left to become a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy (at present, first special assistant to John G. 
Winant, Ambassador to Great Britain). Miss 
Thompson stated in accepting the post that she had 
hesitated considerably but based her final decision 
on the fact that to act and speak as an individual 
was no longer sufficient. She was, as she put it, 
“among those present at the birth of this move- 
ment.” The purpose of the organization is to 
attempt to avoid fumbling in either holding fast 
to the loftier aims of the war or in the construction 
of a groundwork for permanent peace. 


Good Hope 


The final Book and Author Luncheon of the 
1943-44 season, on April 4, was given over to con- 
sideration of two sturdy postwar proposals, set forth 
by Dr. Walter Clay Lowdermilk (Palestine: Land 
of Promise) and Isabel de Palencia (1 Must Have 
Liberty), and a “whimsical monograph” on the 
moral criticisms of The Voice of the Turtle (de- 
livered by Elliott Nugent, its director and one of 
its actors). Dr. Lowdermilk envisioned a “Jordan 
Valley Authority similar to our own Tennessee 
Valley Authority,” for Palestine. Sefiora de Palencia 
offered a plea for justice in not only the selection 
of a government for Spain but for the smaller na- 
tions’ adjustment problems at the end of the war; 
and she warned us not to be confused by our 
diplomatic recognition of the Franco government— 
merely, she stated, “a matter of expediency.” Elliott 
Nugent confined himself primarily to the recent 
immorality charge against his play. 

(Continued on page 652) 
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New Juvenile Books from LIPPINCOTT 


3 AND 30 WATCHBIRDS 


Written and illustrated by MUNRO LEAF. In these days when 
little boys and girls should be helping to win the war, the Watch- 
birds are watchful for Braggers, Sprawlers, Wasters, Bikebusters 
and Shoe-Scuffers. A delight for children ... a boon to parents. 
Ages 4-10. A Stokes Book. 


A RING AND A RIDDLE 


By M. ILIN and E. SEGAL. A delightfully modern fairy tale with 
meaning and magic. . . the story of Ivan, the fisherman’s young- 
est son, who set out into the world to make his fortune, armed 
only with his hope and a rusty axe. Illustrated in color by Vera 
Bock. Ages 7-11. $2.00 


EVERYBODY'S WEATHER: A PICTURE BOOK 


By JOSEPH GAER. Short text and 68 dramatic photographs make 
clear the fascinating subject of weather ... explaining weather 
signs and the work of the U. S. Weather Bureau to forecast, and 
protect us all from the results of bad weather. From 8 up. A 
Stokes Book. $2.00 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF 
CANADA AND ALASKA 2, vernon auinn. 


Inviting text and brilliant pictorial maps by Da Osimo—make the 
geography of Canada and our Great hite Territory, Alaska, fun 
and easy to learn. Ages 8-12. A Stokes Book. 





THE LAND OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


By ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW. ‘The complete story of the Nether- 

lands: its gallant history, and a survey of its culture and industry 
Xi as they were when interrupted by World War II .. . the second 
ae book in a new series designed to introduce American boys and 

girls to the peoples of the United Nations. Ages 9 up. A Stokes 
Book. e $2.00 


DRAGONS ON GUARD 


By ANNA CURTIS CHANDLER, An imaginative interpretation 
of old China in ten dramatic and varied stories of art and history, 
from the 12th century B.C. to the wane Drawings by Margaret 





Ayer. Ages 11-15. A Stokes Boo 


TWO CHILDREN 10 tein JUNGLE ZOO 


By ROSE BROWN. American boys and girls will enjoy the ex- 
#) periences of Joa and Tatu, two Brazilian children in the, wild 
we 


Amazon country—and learn more about the people of our South 
American neighbor. Drawings by Ann Eshner. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


YOUNG MAN-OF-THE-HOUSE 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. The story of Eben, who had to be- 
come ‘“‘young man-of-the-house’’ when his father went off to war, 
will tickle the ribs and touch the heart of every American boy 
and girl. Jllustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Ages 8-11. A Stokes 
Book. $1.75 


MONEY-GO-ROUND 


By JOHN J. FLOHERTY. Money through the ages and money 
in action—its fascinating history from the days of primitive tokens 





down to our present complex fiscal system ... where money 
comes from, how it circulates, and what it does. Jllustrations and 
photographs by the author. Ages 13 up. $2.00 


PILOTS, MAN YOUR PLANES! 


By FRANK W. MASON. Out of the far-flung South Pacific and 
North Africa comes this story of our hard-fighting, hard-flying 
aviators—an action-packed thriller of the ‘Flaming Flamingo”’ 
squadron, full of adventure and suspense. Boys 13 up. Illus- 
trated by Frank Beaudouin. $1.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia New York 
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Peter Freuchen, Danish polar explorer | and 
author, succeeded (according to an AP dispatch 
of March 11) in escaping from Denmark to Sweden. 
Five days earlier his home had been searched by 
the Gestapo. 

David Broekman, Director of Music for the 
United States Treasury Department's War Sav- 
ings Program, has written a musical profile 
called “The Story of Van Loon,” in memory of 
the distinguished writer who died in March. 
Broekman is also a Hollander and will turn over 
the royalties to Dutch War Relief. 


May 28 will be the 101st anniversary of the death 
of Noah Webster. According to a note in The 
Pleasures of Publishing, mimeographed weekly of 
Columbia University Press, Mr. Webster's achieve- 
ments have not been generally recognized. 

He was America’s first great scholar and educator. Pub- 
lishers may well honor him on two counts. First, as a 
campaigner for copyright legislation ; second, as the author 
of a phenomenal best seller—not his dictionary, but the 
Blue-Back Speller. This little item, first published in 1783, 
went its merry way for well over a century. By 1865, 
42,000,000 copies had been sold. In 1880 William Apple- 
ton, of D. Appleton & Company, who had taken over the 
plates some years before, told an interviewer that it had the 
largest sale of any book in the world except the Bible. 
““We sell a million copies a year,"’ he said. ‘‘Yes, and 
we have been selling it at that rate for forty years . . . we 
sell them in cases of seventy-two dozen."’ 

A new Liberty ship recently launched bears the 
name of Noah Webster. The name was chosen by 
Connecticut school children who came out first in a 
local salvage campaign. 

Parents’ Magazine's annual awards for the out- 
standing books for parents published during the 
year just past were announced in April. The 1943 
medals went to Arnold M. Gesell and Frances L. 
Ilg for their book, Infant and Child in the Culture 
P Today, and to Dorothy Canfield Fisher for her 
book, Our Young Folks. Honorable mention was 
also given to The Substance of Mental Health by 
George H. Preston; Play Centers for School Chil- 
dren by Adele Franklin and Agnes Benedict ; Child 
Development by Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent; and At Home with Children by Charlotte 
Garrison and Emma Sheehy. Comment on all these 
volumes appears in the April number of Parents’ 
Magazine, as well as an interesting, brief article, 
“Look to the Library.” 

The Anisfield Award of $1,500, the first of two 
annual prizes for the best book dealing with racial 
relationships, has just been given to Maurice Sam- 
uel for his book, The World of Sholom Aleichem, 
published in February 1943. This award, created in 
1934 by Edith Anisfield Wolf in memory of her 
father, John Anisfield, is sponsored by the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


DIED 


MARCH 10. Irvin S. Cobb, author and humorist ; in 
New York City; following a long illness; sixty- 
seven. He was born of southern and New England 
ancestry in Paducah, Kentucky. His father was, for 
most of his life, a poor man, and young Irvin did 
the conventional penny-earner’s chores. At sixteen 
he became a cub reporter on a local daily; and at 
nineteen he was, for a short while, its managing 
editor. Not until he was in his thirty-seventh year 
did he write his first short story. Politically he was 
a Democrat, and religiously he has described him- 
self as an “Innocent Bystander.’ In all he wrote 
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sixty-odd books, some of which, he once said, 
should never have been written. Beyond that he 
turned out tons of essays, articles, plays, ‘‘sup- 
posedly humorous skits,”’ etc. A letter of instruc- 
tions‘opened after his death called for a ‘‘cheerful’’ 
funeral and cautioned his family against any of the 
“bogus habiliments of so-called mourning.” A 
sequel to Exit Laughing was almost finished at the 
time of his death and will be issued under the title 
Curtain Call. 


MaRCH 10. Joseph C. Lincoln, novelist, short-story 
writer and Cape Cod poet; at Winter Park, Florida, 
of a heart ailment; seventy-four. His first book, 
Cape Cod Ballads, was published in 1902; and after 
the appearance of his popular novel Cap'n Eri 
(1904) he wrote virtually a book a year—thirty-odd 
novels among them. He was born in the little 
cape town of Brewster, Massachusetts, at a time 
when the old sea captains who made colorful history 
were still in their glory. His father was a captain 
and died of fever in South Carolina a year after his 
son’s birth. Traditionally young Lincoln should 
have gone to sea but his mother opposed this. He 
took a job in a bank, soon tired of it, and studied 
art. His first verses were written as complements 
to his drawings. 


MARCH 11. Hendrick Willem van Loon, journalist, 
lecturer and popular interpreter of history; at his 
home on Lucas Point, Old Greenwich, Connecticut ; 
of a heart ailment; sixty-two. Van Loon was born 
in Rotterdam in 1882 and came to this country at 
the age of twenty to enter Cornell. He lectured in 
history and then tried newspaper work. In 1921 he 
finished his first best seller, The Story of Mankind. 
Many others, with varying degrees of popularities, 
followed intermittently. In 1937 Queen Wilhelmina 
made him an officer in the Order of Orange Nassau; 
and in 1942, in recognition of his efforts in the 
cause of Dutch freedom she conferred on him the 
Order of the Netherlands Lion. 


MarcH 12. Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr.; 
author and painter; at the Naval Hospital, San 
Diego, California; following a brief illness; fifty- 
one. He was a Texan and a veteran of World War | 
and wrote, in addition to numerous short stories, 
seven books ; at the time of his death he was serving 
with the Amphibian Training Command. 


MarcH 14. [Nazi-controlled Rome radio report} 
Virginio Gayda, Fascist editor; during an Allied 
bombing of Rome. He was fifty-eight. 

MARCH 28. Stephen Leacock, humorist and econ- 
omist; in Toronto, Canada, following an illness of 
several weeks; seventy-four. He was born at 
Swamoor, Hants, England, and was brought to 
Canada when he was seven. With a beginning in 
1906 (Elements of Political Science) his writing 
acquired almost prodigious proportions—some 
forty acm mee largely into the categories of 
economics, history, biography, and the all-important 
humor which was not necessarily a sphere in itself 
but rather a mood that he skillfully assumed in the 
course of more serious approaches. Scientific or 
factual writing he called “easy.” But to write 
“something out of one’s own mind”’ is an “arduous 
contrivance only to be achieved in fortunate 
moments. . . .” He said he ‘would sooner have 
written Alice in Wonderland than the whole 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

ApriL 4. John Peale Bishop, author, poet and 
fellow of the Library of Congress; at Cape Cod 
hospital in Hyannis; fifty-one. [See the February 
1944 Bulletin for a sketch of Bishop. } 
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THE AMERICANA ANNUAL 


YOU CAN’T BE UP TO DATE 
WITHOUT IT 


YOU WILL BE UP TO DATE 
WITH IT! 











A MUST FOR EVERY BOOKSHELF 


A Record in Pictures and Text of PER- 
SONALITIES, ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
WORLD SHAKING EVENTS OF 1943 


MORE THAN 1000 ARTICLES 


Interestingly written by experts in 
their field. 


822 PAGES 
brimful of humanity's progress— 


100 OR MORE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


| gipetinaharn henppenicolaasi rata tig ioc fc Sosa 
AMERICANA CORPORATION, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1, Illinois 
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OF THE WORLD 
1944 EDITION 


BY 
PAUL H. 
WILKINSON 


Member of the 
Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences 


For your AVIATION READERS, this 
authoritative international reference 
book is indispensable. It contains 
complete specifications and _ photo- 
graphs of 130 of the latest aircraft 
engines and air-borne power plants of 
the United States, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. It mentions the types of air- 
craft in which the engines are used. 
It includes an engine tabulation for 
each eountry. Revised to December, 
1943, much of the material is ex- 
clusive. 

Standardized engine specifications— 
English and metric—fully indexed and 
cross-referenced. 


320 pages 142 illustrations 


$8.50 list, postpaid 
Published by 


PAUL H. WILKINSON 


216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y 



















WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 









Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ye paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 














“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


. @ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
‘ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6% x 9 x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO, Springfield 2, Mass. 
PTR 
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BECAUSE ... 


of a War Production Board order 
reducing the use of paper in print- 
ing and publishing, as high as 25% 
in some instances, Library Book 
Replacements are diminishing very 
rapidly. 

More and more the publishers are 
reporting titles out of wack for the 
duration. 


For that reason and in the best inter- 
ests of conservation we strongly urge 
Librarians to check their shelves 
immediately and have rebound those 
books that show signs of wear. 


We, of course, solicit your patron- 
age. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


Library Bookbinders Since 1902 
Lansing 2, Michigan 
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“This is an excellent book. . . 
I do not know of a better.” 


—STEPHEN LEACOCK, N. Y. Times 


PAGEANT OF 
CANADIAN 
HISTORY 


By ANNE MERRIMAN PECK 


Here is a warm friendly look at 
Canadians — the story of their 
rugged struggle to carve a country 
out of wilderness. A worthwhile 
acquaintance with Canada’s heri- 
tage and its people, what they're 
like, how they live, think and act. 

$3.00 








GREEK 
LITERATURE 
IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by Witney J. OATES 
and CHARLES T. MURPHY 


From the rich heritage of the Greek creative 
spirit, the editors have selected many pas- 
sages from sixty authors, including nine 
. complete plays, introductory notes and ap- 
pendix. $6.25 





COMPANION VOLUMES 


LONGMANS GOOD READING 


“One of the 
most fascinating books 
of the war. . .” 
—The Baltimore Sun 


CONDITION 
RED 


By CAPT. FREDERICK J. BELL, 
U.S.N. 


“A magnificent picture of men 
and ships in battle.”—Book-of- 
the-Month Club News. “In giv- 
ing an account of one destroyer’s 
adventures in the South Pacific, 
Bell -also draws the pattern of the 
entire war at sea. His book merits 
the same commendation his ship 
so often received: ‘Well done!’ ”’ 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. Action 
photographs and maps. $3.00 








LATIN 
LITERATURE 
IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by Kevin GUINAGH 
and ALFRED P. DorJAHN 


The selections, chronologically arranged, are 
from twenty-eight classical Latin authors, 
representing History, Oratory, Letters, Fic- 
tion, Essays, Satire, Poetry, and Drama 
(four complete plays). $5.00 

















SMOKY RIDGE 
By Frepric DoYLe 


With an intimate knowledge of wild life, 
the author presents the world of animals 
and birds .of Smoky Ridge. Full-page litho- 
graphs beautifully done by Theresa Kalab. 
All ages. $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 





FOR YOUNG READERS 


SEPARATE STAR 


By LouLA GRACE ERDMAN 


This young teacher's progress in a small 
town will be of intense interest to many 
—- who are thinking of teaching as a pro- 
ession. Decorations by Janice Holland. 
Ages 12-16. $2.25 


- 55 Fifth Avenue - N.Y. 3 
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Gladys Malvern 


LADYS MALVERN was born in Newark, 

New Jersey, the daughter of William Thomas 
Malvern, artist and photographer, and Cora (Jacob) 
Malvern, actress. She was sent to public schools, 
off and on, for about three years, but for the most 
part she “studied on trains, and pretty much as it 
pleased me.’’ She hated arithmetic and ignored it; 
but she “devoured” history. 

She was a stage child and played in stock at the 
kindergarten age. So far as an actual ‘‘first’” pro- 
fessional appearance is concerned, her memory of it 
is somewhat vague; but a singing and dancing act 
with her sister was a red-letter evening belonging 
to those earlier years. Footlight fear was unknown, 
but for all that she was extremely shy. To bear out 
this remark she can cite a tragic event that occurred 
when she was about ten. In one of the companies 
with which she was traveling was a tall, thin, 
middle-aged man whom she regarded with “speech- 
less, painfully self-conscious adoration.’ He made 
a pet of her sister but paid no heed to her. She 
listened, one day, in silent admiration, to some pom- 
pous remarks of his on the virtues of grapefruit. 
That night in the diner—the mystery man sat at the 
table opposite—she ordered grapefruit, in a rather 
loud voice. It was something she had never tasted. 
When the waiter returned she told her mother and 
sister how she “loved” it. Then she dipped in, and 
the jolting bitterness along with the obvious obliga- 
tion to consume it with pleasure cooled her ardor. 
Never again could she bear the sight of that man. 
She was “‘out of love.” 

While she was still on the stage—and about six- 
teen—she sold her first story (to Snappy Stories) 
but the details of this event are misty. Writing— 
in the “‘lit’ry’’ sense of the word—was not lost sight 
of in the next few years; but other things held 
priorities. 

She left the stage at the time of her marriage, 
when she was twenty-one; her husband disapproved 
of the theatre. Somewhat later came a divorce and 
it was in the simple interest of earning a living that 
she convinced herself that she could write fashion 
copy. She did not want to go back to the stage; 
moreover, she was then on the West Coast, where 
the ground was very different from what she had 
known in the East. When she was twenty-four she 
became assistant advertising manager for a specialty 
shop in Los Angeles; two years later she became 
advertising manager, and remained at that post for 
twelve years. That was enough, and in 1936 she 
came to New York with her sister Corinne, a 
fashion artist. 

The maize of opportunities she had dreamed of 
before she left the West thinned out fast; and the 
advertising business seemed to be locked up for 
good. After several months of false starts—and 
“still liking to eat’—she remembered that she had 
once sold a radio script to “The First Nighter”’ pro- 
gram before she left the Coast. She eased into radio 
work almost without knowing it; and found herself 
soon swamped with work, jobs that kept her up 
steadily until three in the morning. It became too 
much of a good thing. She was advised to break 
off ; and after a trip to Bermuda and another to the 
West Indies she returned to New York reconciled 
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GLADYS MALVERN 


to less nerve-wracking pursuits. Writing confession 
stories was the first stroke—‘‘deadly and very, very 
precarious."” Then she tried writing books for chil 
dren, and it is in this field that she has stayed. Her 
Dancing Star (1942), the story of Anna Pavlova, 
was followed in 1943 by Valiant Minstrel, a drama 
of Sir Harry Lauder’s life, for which she received 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation award, and 
Curtain Going Up! the story of Katharine Cornell 

She has no cause to further, no missionary zeal, 
no crusading spirit. She also writes under two 
pseudonyms—Sarah Lee Corbin and Vahrah von 
Klopp—and does not count her birthdays—sticking 
to “the old wheeze that a woman who'll tell her age 
will tell anything.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Conference of Special 
Libraries Association will be held June 19-21 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. Although the difficulties of holding a war 
time conference are great, it was felt that special 
librarians need to exchange information and tech- 
niques in order to further the war effort. 

The theme of the conference will be: “In Time 
of War Prepare for Peace.’’ Three general sessions 
will include Postwar Planning, Libraries in War 
and Peace, and the annual business meeting. No 
social functions will be scheduled but library visits 
are being planned. The eleven national groups: 
Advertising, Biological Sciences, Financial, Insur- 
ance, Museum, Newspaper, Public Business Libra- 
rians, Science-Technology, Social Science, Transpor- 
tation, and University and College will meet as 
usual in round table discussion. Further informa- 
tion about the tentative program may be obtained 
from the Executive Office of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3. 
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“EE BOOKLET 
ON 


_ MICROFILMING 


ee 

Fins for Documentary Repro- 
duction” is a 24-page reference book- 
let of interest and value to photographic 
technicians. It contains a wealth of 
data on microfilms and the technique 
of producing them for library use. 


The booklet includes information 
on exposure, film speeds, filter factors, 
contrast and resolving power. In addi- 
tion, there are pages devoted to recom- 
mended processing formulae, dark- 
room technique, and storage. 


A copy of “Films for Documentary 
Reproduction” will be forwarded 


on request without cost or obligation. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


*Microfilming ts a rapid, inexpensive way of making 
authentic copies of manuscripts, books and paintings. 
Microfilm records are easily indexed and occupy only 
a small fraction of the space required by original 
material. They provide an ideal source for continued 
reference, permitting valuable original material to 


be stored safe from fire and other hazards. 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 





= 


QU PIND 





@£6. u. 5, Pat. OFF 


Patterson Screen 
Division 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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Jeannette Covert Nolan 


EANNETTE COVERT NOLAN was born in 

Evansville, Indiana, March 31, 1897, the daugh- 
ter of Charles Grant and Grace Louise (Tucker) 
Covert. Both of her parents are of pre-Revolution- 
ary American ancestry—pioneer Indianan settlers, 
early newspapermen among them. Her father is a 
former journalist and lawyer and has been active all 
his life in politics. 


She attended public schools in Evansville and was 
graduated from high school there. At seventeen she 
was fortunate enough to be taken on as a cub re- 
porter with a local newspaper—that is, fortunate in 
retrospect, for at the time, she says, the adventure 
was decidedly dampened by the fact that it had come 
as an economic necessity ruling out the possible 
grandeur of a college career. Before long she be- 
came a special feature writer (Evansville Courier 
and Journal), but left this work entirely when she 


was married, in 1917, to Val Nolan; he died in ° 


1940 and at the time of his death was District 
Attorney for Indiana, a distinguished lawyer, and a 
prominent figure in the direction of various educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of the state. 


For her three children, Val, Alan Tucker, and 
Kathleen Covert—at a time, of course, when they 
were still youngsters—she began to write juveniles. 
The first piece that actually brought .in a check was 
sold to St. Nicholas; it was a story primarily his- 
torical, and probably set the pattern, she believes, 
for all the writing she was to do thereafter. Then 
came a comparative lull in literary effort, but she 
returned to it again in 1929, albeit spasmodically 
After the death of her husband she picked it up 
again and made every effort to convert it into a pay- 
ing profession. It is now a full-time job—or as near 
to it as she can make it, she says, what with the 
“eternal duties of a housekeeper.” Her latest ven- 
ture is a column that appears three times a week on 
the editorial page of the Indianapolis Star. More- 
over, she lectures on creative and interpretive writ- 
ing for Indiana University’s Extension Division. 


From Barry Barton's Mystery (1932) onward her 
books have come thick and fast—most of them juve- 
niles (biographies and historical novels). It is for 


“these, perhaps, that she is best known. But she has 


done the so-called “general” books as well. Among 
the more recent of these is Hoosier City, issued last 
fall in “The Cities of America Biographies” series. 
It is the story of Indianapolis, covering a century of 
life in a region with which she has long been fa- 
miliar; she herself, to be sure, has lived there only 
ten years, but the Hoosier tradition has run strong 
in her family (the Coverts were there before Indiana 
was admitted into the Union). Three of her past 
titles have been Junior Literary Guild selections ; 
and the fourth to become a Guild book (October 
1944) is a young people's historical novel about 
Benedict Arnold (Treason ut the Point), out 
shortly. Two of the best known of her tales for the 
younger set are, perhaps, Red Hugh af Ireland and 
Hobnailed Boots. She has written tales and serials 
for juvenile magazines, and portions of her work 
have been reprinted in textbooks, anthologies, and 
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JEANNETTE COVERT NOLAN 


supplementary school readers; some have been 
adapted for radio presentation and others have been 
produced by children’s theatre groups. 

Jeannette Covert Nolan holds to the majority 
opinion, i.e., that the great demand after the war 
will be for escape fiction. War stories, she believes, 
will suffer first a sudden and temporary éclipse and 
then enjoy a return wave of popularity. Women’s 
gains, during this war period, are, she thinks, per- 
manent and will not undergo any noticeable change 
during the postwar years. 


PORTRAIT OF A PATRON 


“No, you make an ‘A’ this way.” “What do I 
put next?” “This, darling, remember mom showed 
you how to make an ‘E.’” Then there follows a 
long silence, then “Oh hums,” sighs, etc. The whole 
family gathers around—mama, papa, big sister, and 
little brother who looks on wishing he could do it 
His school chums giggle, poke fun at what he 
makes, or sympathize deeply. But he heeds none 
of this, he goes right on struggling, twisting up one 
side of his mouth, then the other; putting one foot 
on top of the other and looking hopefully up at his 
big sis or mother to see if he is going right. At 
last, it is finally done. He puts down the pen, lets 
his head fall upon his arms on the desk in complete 
exhaustion. The ordeal is over, thank goodness. 

In case you haven't guessed yet, this was a typical 
six-year-old “Johnnie Doe, Jr.” signing his name 
for his first library card. 
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The extent to which the latest time-saving 
devices and equipment contribute to smooth, 
efficient service at a busy reference desk is 
suggested in this picture. 

Kardex Visible (beyond the second chair) 
provides quick availability for periodical 
records, while another Kardex cabinet holds 
document check lists. The spacious 2-drawer 
units are Safe-Files holding a collection of 
clippings and pamphlets. A Linedex file on 
the counter provides easy and quick refer- 


























filing trays contain special indices and other 
frequently consulted records. 

Everything is on hand, everything in its 
well-ordered place—a typical result of the 
care, the thought and the long experience 
that Remington Rand brings to designing 
and supplying the library’s facilities. 

It is not too early today to lay the ground- 
work for your post-war plans. We welcome 
inquiries, and gladly place at your disposal 
the assistance we are equipped to offer. 
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A Good 

New Novel 
of Present 
Day Russia 


The 
Bells 


of Saint Ivan's 


BY ROBERT SPENCER CARR 


This is a dramatic and entertaining 
story of a young American bridge- 
builder caught in the maelstrom 
that is Russia in wartime. But more 
than this, through the activities and 
conversations of the various Rus- 
sians that throng the narrative— 
Cossacks, tank corps officers, gov- 
ernment officials and the people of 
a small town—it gives a better pic- 
ture of the transformed Russia of 
today than most war books. Ready 
May 8. $2.00 


An inside report 


from all our fighting fronts 


Tell the Folks 


Back Home 


BY U. S. SENATOR JAMES M. MEAD 


No other American has seen Amer- 
ica at war around the world at 
closer range and in greater detail 
or is so qualified to describe the 
coordination between the fighting 
fronts and the Home Front. Every 
single individual in these United 
States will want to read about our 
boys, will want to know how they 
are getting along, how they are 
taken care of and how they are 
equipped . . . how they feel and 
what they think. Tell the Folks 
Back Home is a unique “inside” 
report that tells all. Ready early 
May. $3.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd Street New York 1 
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{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Forger—Bookworm 


To the Editor: 

To help us locate a woman wanted here and 
elsewhere for forgery, we are asking librarians 
throughout the country to report either to their 
local police or to wire me direct reversing charges 
should the following described woman call on 
them. 

Mrs. M. B. Stillwood, age 60, 5’ tall, about 160 lbs., 
short and chunky build, blue-gray hair cut short and gen 
erally pinned back of her ears, brown eyes, medium dark 
complexion, wears a gray cloth coat, gray or black hat, not 
very neat in appearance and is an indifferent dresser. This 
woman is a ‘‘bookworm’’ and wherever she goes, she im 
mediately visits the local library and registers for books. 
Her favorite books are biographies and cookbooks. She is 
rather careless in returning books ‘as the clerk at the Hib- 
bing Hotel, where she stayed while here, returned several 
books she had left in her room. While here she worked as 
a cook in a café. She claims to be a registered nurse. In 
vestigation here divulged that she possesses a vivid and 
active imagination. 


We will extradite no matter where she is 
located. 
CHESTER NAESETH, Chief of Police 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


“Help’—For the Library 


To the Editor: 

When the death knell sounded for NYA student 
assistants here at Herzl, the library staff received a 
crushing blow from which it is only now recover- 
ing. Operate a school library without any student 
help? Well, it was done, but even in mere retro- 
spect I grow weary all over again. 

NYA’'s demise couldn't have fallen at a more in- 
opportune time for us. Funds were not available to 
pay student assistants, and the staff itself had 
suffered losses with the beginning of a new school 
year. The question for us was never one of need 
it was only one of the eternal “but how ?” 

The little seed that has now blossomed into a 
full flower as a solution to our problem was planted 
by the daughter of one of the members of the 
faculty when she said, “Why don’t they ask for 
volunteers ?”” 

Through the sponsorship of our Coed’s Women’s 
Club we did just that. We now have a staff of vol- 
unteer student assistants who are known about the 
school as Library Aides and receive full recognition 
for their extracurricular activity. 

The Women’s Club has a Library Aide chairman 
who is active in soliciting help for us. The library 
itself tries to further stimulate interest by placing 
leaflets on library work (including the reprint of 
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the clever article in Mademoiselle) in the lounge. 
A hearty welcome is extended those girls who vol- 
unteer, and only one stipulation is made. Each 
volunteer is asked to sign up for a minimum of at 
least two hours a week. Needless to say, no maxi- 
mum is set! : 

The library and the Women’s Club cooperate in 
establishing a sort of merit award as an added in- 
centive to the girls. All girls who have met the 
activity requirements of the club are given the privi- 
lege of wearing the Women’s Club pin. The library 
provides a guard for that pin—a small, open book, 
bearing the words, “Library Aide’’—for those girls 
who have given of their time to the library. It is a 
very small price to pay for extra help every day. 

The scheme has proved a happy solution for us, 
and so we are passing it on to those of you who may 
be faced with a similar “help shortage” problem in 
these busy days. 

WINIFRED SCHLOSSER, Librarian 
Herzl Junior College Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Salary Adjustments 


To the Editor: 

Salaries in the St. Paul Public Library have 
gone up from 10 to 20 per cent as of January 1, 
1944, over the January 1, 1943 salaries. This in- 
cludes all members of the library and maintenance 
staff, and is due to the salary adjustments made 
by Civil Service to compensate for the rising cost 
of living and, in addition, to certain reclassifica- 
tions in the library grades, wiping out certain 
inequalities which had heretofore existed. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


Circulation Going Up 


To the Editor: 

Circulation figures at the Schenectady Public Li- 
brary have shown an increase for five successive 
months, November 1943 through March 1944, when 
compared with statistics for the same months one 
year ago. Are these increases part of a general 
trend throughout the country? Have libraries hit 
the bottom in circulation? Can we expect these 
increases to continue? We believe the answers to 
these questions are significant. 

In November 1943, our book circulation showed 
a comparative increase for the first time since May 
1943. This increase was 5 per cent. In December, 
this percentage increase rose to 14 per cent. January 
1944 showed a 16 per cent increase over January 
1943. In February 1943, the increase reached a high 
point of 31 per cent. This leveled off to 17 per cent 
when the totals for March 1944 were compared with 
March 1943. 

These statistics can be interpreted, we believe, in 
many ways. In Schenectady, primarily a one-indus- 
try defense city, the increase in circulation may 
indicate the beginning of the end in the battle of 
production, that overtime work is decreasing and 
workers are returning to more normal schedules. Or 
it may indicate that workers are becoming more 
adjusted to their longer and more unusual hours 
and are returning to their normal, prewar pursuits. 

(Continued on page 662) 


Most practical, comprehensive 
coverage that has so far 
appeared on 


WATCH CONSTRUCTION 
REPAIR AND ADJUSTMENT 





A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
HOROLOGY Kelly 


_ Includes a complete Glossary of Terms used 
in the watch repair trade, as well as step-by- 
step treatment of every feasible problem of 
adjustment and repair—tools, materials, equip- 
ment; investigation of reasons for error; ex- 
tensive review of ‘test cases’ based on actual 
practice; and principles of watchmaking ap- 
plied to everyday conditions and standard 
movements. Full index. Illustrated with dia- 
grams. Cloth. 192 pages, $2.75. 


And for your Wartime technical 
reference shelf: 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
HANDBOOK Van Winkle (Ed.) 


Entirely new—for specific service in war- 
time. A carefully compiled, comprehensive ref- 
erence to all construction details of American 
civil and military aircraft. For the aircraft 
engineer, production worker, repairman, stu- 
dent, and apprentice, in or out of military 
rank. Complete tabulations of Army-Navy part 
numbers and other standards for riveting, 
bending, woodwork, aluminum, steels, fabrics, 
plastics, wiring, protective coatings, cables, 
mathematics, etc., applied to manufacturing 
details as of spring, 1944. No other book cov- 
ers field as thoroughly. Well indexed. More 
than 350 drawings. Cloth. 400 pages, $2.75. 
Ready May 15. 


The latest of the family of technical 
skills and reference books 
published by 


THE MANUAL ARTs PREss 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
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Written in the clouds, in pup 
tents, in the desert, on every 
Allied front 


BORN IN BATTLE 


By Captain Rowan T. Thomas 


is a human story for the home folk told 
by this Mississippi lawyer who jum 
from trial by jury into trial by battle. 
Captain Thomas is a heavy bomber 
»ilot who was a part of every action he 
aaneeiiins A great book—the story of the 
world’s most decorated squadron on a 
200,000 mile bombing odyssey. Release 
date, May 15. $3.00 


oe 
Now well into its second 
100,000 sales, revised and 
brought up to date, the story of 


GENERAL 


MACARTHUR 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


is an important historic document in 
addition to being a great American 
epic. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, this book now includes the 
story of the Japanese atrocities from the 


Dyess report. Ready in May. $1.50 


eo ee 


Immediately popular was this 
photographic war book with the 
stories of 71 American heroes 


from Pearl Harbor to Tunisia 


THESE MEN 
SHALL NEVER DIE 


By Lowell Thomas 


A stirring summary of the brand of 

heroism our boys displayed in the early 

days of the war. Over 150 phot raphs. 

Approved by the Public Relations 

Bureau of the War Dept. $2.00 
4g 


THE 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Philadelphia 
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The figures may indicate that restrictions on travel 
and costs of other forms of diversified entertainment 
are becoming heavier and that more people are 
turning toward ee some of their recreation. 


This theory would be borné out by the fact that the 
largest increases in the last five months have been 
in fiction. 

The increases in nonfiction, on the other hand, 
may indicate an increase in the desire of people to 
know more about the facts and theories of the 
world around them. As the postwar period draws 
closer, perhaps the necessity for postwar planning 
is beginning to be realized by a greater number of 
people. 

It is possible that the continued improvement of 
our book collection and additional emphasis on 
publicity are beginning to show their effects. More 
people may be taking advantage of the increased 
hours of opening and improved service in our library 
branches. It is our branches that have registered our 
largest increases in circulation, some increases being 
greater than 100 per cent. 

The answer probably lies in a combination of 
all these reasons with emphases varying. But this is 
the important point: If this trend is a general one 
throughout the country, we believe these statistics 
hold a warning for all public libraries. Get ready. 
Set your house in order and find your place in the 
postwar community now. We believe that, regard- 
less of the present reasons, people will soon be read- 
ing and studying as never before and long before 
the final peace is achieved. There will be the men, 
women, and young folks who have been in war 
jobs for the duration, people who will want to catch 
up on what they have missed in every field of 
reading. 

There will be the men who again find it necessary 
to change their occupation in order to get a job 
This will create another tremendous demand in 
occupational reading and in the pure and applied 
arts and science books. On top of this demand, 
there will be the returning soldier who will be 
studying and readapting himself to civilian life. 
There will be the people who have time to resume 
their recreational reading and will want books about 
their hobbies. These are only some of the contribu- 
tory causes. 

It is generally true that librarians would prefer 
to measure the work they do in terms of service 
rather than circulation. Other forces, however, 
particularly financial fathers, boards of trustees, and 
newspapers, to name a few, will not allow them 
Granted that circulation figures do not show all, 
they are still important enough to be watched 
closely. We believe that they may very well call the 
turn on the beginning of the end of the war. 


JOHN G. LORENZ 
Schenectady, New York, Public Library 


Music Library Association 
To the Editor: 


The steady growth of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation from its earliest days in 1931 is a source 
of great satisfaction to those who have watched it 
develop from a mere handful of librarians until it 
now has a membership of nearly 400 individuals 
and institutions, nation-wide in its scope and rep- 
resenting real breadth of musical interest. It has 
successfully promoted the establishment, growth, 
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and use of music libraries and collections of music 
in this country and in Canada. By initiating and 
encouraging studies aiming to improve the organ- 
ization and administration of these libraries it is 
helping to solve many of the technical problems 
which confront the music and the general libra- 
rian. The recent establishment of regional chap- 
ters has created an added incentive for members of 
these localities to become better acquainted and 
provides an opportunity for the discussion of local 
problems. Cooperation and affiliation with organ- 
izations in related fields have proved stimulating 
and helpful. 

The Association maintains an employment serv- 
ice for music librarians: its various committees are 
now at work on problems of cataloging, on an 
index to music periodicals, on a checklist of the- 
matic indexes, and on a bibliography of music 
periodicals. The Committee on Photoduplication 
began some time ago to make a long-range study 
of the MS. and microfilm resources of rare mate- 
rial in this country and has issued microfilm cop- 
ies of a considerable amount of this material. 

Members are entitled to receive all issues of 
Notes, the quarterly journal, and to attend all 
meetings and vote upon the business of the Asso- 
ciation. Descriptive pamphlets and applications for 
membership may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Catherine V. Nimitz, Public Library, Washington 
1, D.C. 

LOWELL P. BEVERIDGE 
Chairman, Membership Committee 
Music Library Association 
Columbia University 
New York 


To the Editor: 

The Music Library Association is reissuing the 
first three chapters of the preliminary version of its 
Code for cataloging music owing to continued de- 
mand for the material. Increased costs of produc- 
tion have necessitated changes in price: Chapter 1 
(Entry and heading) is now 60 cents; Chapter 2 
(Title) is 60 cents; Chapter 3 (Imprint) is 25 
cents. Copies of Chapters 4-5 (Collation and Notes) 
are still available at the former price of 50 cents for 
the two, and the supplementary chapter on Catalog- 
ing of phonograph records may still be had at 60 
cents. Those wishing to order the entire Code are 
oftered a special price of $2. As only a limited num- 
ber of copies is available, orders should be placed 
promptly with the Association's secretary. 

CATHERINE V. NIMITZ, Secretary 
Public Library 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Patients Speaking 


The Minnesota Association of Hospital and 
Medical Librarians has published its second book 
list, ‘‘Patients Speaking.” The list is similar to 
one published in 1942 containing comments by 
patients on books read. Copies are now available 
at a cost of twenty-five cents each. Money or 
stamps should accompany the order. , 

RUTH M. Tews 
Minnesota Association of Hospital 
Ree 4 Medical Librarians 
Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 














ibrary 
~ "musts" 


Newly released books— 
already in wide demand: 


COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK by 
Theodore Lang, New York University 


The first cost accountant’s handbook! 
A codification of basic principles which 
have been established, and of means and 
methods which cost accountants in a 
wide variety of plants and _ industries 
have found useful. It sets forth the full 
scope of the work of the cost accountant 
and also shows the relationship of his 
work to that of the general accountant 
and the engineer. 1,500 pages $7.50 


PERSONALITY and the BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERS edited by J. McV. Hunt, 
Brown University 

This important new handbook, the 
work of 40 distinguished specialists, is 
based on experimental and clinical re- 
search drawing from psychology, psychi- 
atry, psychoanalysis, sociology, anthro- 
pology, education, genetics, physiology, 
neurology, and mental hygiene. . .and 
each writer contributes his share to an 
understanding of the complex nature of 
personality. A ‘‘must’’ for clinicians, 
teachers, students—and the _ intelligent 
layman. Two volumes 1242 pages $10.00 


HANDBOOK of TABULAR PRESENTATION 
by Ray Ovid Hall, Ph.D. 


A style manual with the main purpose 
of showing how to design clear, accurate 
statistical tables and how to recognize 
and improve bad ones. The author has 
had unusually wide experience with tab- 
ular presentation in governmental, eco- 
nomic and _ financial work. Includes 
technical details which the editor must 
know to direct the printer or typist. 

112 pages, 82x11 in. $3.50 


WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN by Stephen 
Gilman, C.P.A. 


A book expressly designed for the 
business man who is not a statistical 
expert but who must nevertheless inter- 
pret business figures and reports. Shows 
with a few easily applied methods of 
statistical analysis how to bring out im- 
portant, but frequently obscure, mean- 
ings in all types of data. 

45 charts and forms 127 pages $2.50 


SOUND POLICIES for BANK MANAGEMENT 
by Robert G. Rodkey, University of 
Michigan 

Important compact discussions of bank 
policy problems that face bank officers 
and directors. Designed to stimulate re- 
appraisal of major policies, to guarantee 
liquidity and solvency, foster healthier 

public relations and make the bank a 

constructive influence in the community. 

Deals with both the bank’s regular, fun- 

damental problems and the new ones of 

today. 224 pages $4.00 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 E. 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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BARNES 
LIBRARY LEADERS 


These New Books Will Be Wel- 


comed kor Summer Reading 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
by Frank G. Menke 


Gives description, rules and records on every 
sport in all countries of the world, most of 
this information not to be found elsewhere. 
Absolutely indispensable reference for both the 
large and small library. New, enlarged and 
completely revised edition. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 
Illustrated by Willard Mullin. May 


THEY PLAYED THE GAME 
by Harry Grayson, Sports Editor, NEA 
Recommended in Current Readers’ Choice 


Fascinating yet factual stories of all famous 
baseball stars, with their photographs. Should 
be in both adult and juvenile sections. 8vo. 
Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 READY 


BICYCLING 


by Ruth and Raymond Benedict 
Recommended in Current Readers’ Choice 


First book telling how to form bicycle clubs, 
how to arrange tours, camping, etc., in addi- 
tion to detailed information on the care and 
repair of the bicycle itself. 8vo. Cloth, Illus- 
trated, $1.25 READY 


STRIPED BASS 


Where, When & How to Catch Them 
by O. H. P. Rodman 


The first complete book devoted exclusively to 

the striped bass, most popular of salt water 

game fishes. 12mo. Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00 
May 


HOW TO RELAX! 


Scientific Body Control by William “Little 

Bill” Miller 
The famous Miller method brings relief to 
every man, woman and child who is nervous, 
tired or tense. By practising the simple, di- 
rect, practical methods described and _illus- 
trated, everyone can learn the secrets of body 
ontrol and relaxation—the keys to a keen 
mind and happy living. 8vo. Cloth, Illustrated, 
.00 


THE BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY 


A practical library consisting of forty-two titles on 
many sports including JIU JITSU, TABLE TENNIS, 
TOUCH FOOTBALL, LAWN GAMES, SOFTBALL 
FOR GIRLS, PHYSICAL CONDITIONING, ARCH- 
ERY, BETTER BADMINTON, BASEBALL, BAS- 
KETBALL, BOWLING FOR ALL, BOXING, FENC- 
ING, HOW TO TIE FLIES, FOOTBALL, SIX-MAN 
FOOTBALL, FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL, LA- 
CROSSE, RIDING, ROPING, SOFTBALL, SWIM- 
MING, TRACK AND FIELD, SKATING, SKIING, 
WRESTLING, RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP, GOLF, 
BAIT CASTING, ICE HOCKEY, FIELD HOCKEY 
FOR GIRLS, SOCCER AND SPEEDBALL FOR 
GIRLS, VOLLEY BALL, FLY CASTING and BI- 
CYCLING. 


Each book is written by an expert in his chosen 
field and is illustrated and durably bound in cloth. 


Only $1.25 per copy 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers since 1838 


67 West 44th Street New York 18, N.Y. 





3825 Different 


Plays 


By 890 Authors 
(AESCHYLUS TO SAROYAN) 


Appeared in: 
PLAY ANTHOLOGIES 





327 AND 


COLLECTIONS OF 
LITERATURE 


Published 1900-1942 inclusive. 


You have a number of these 
anthologies and collections. Can 
you tell immediately which ones 
contain a given play? a given 
author? Can you turn to a 
cumulative— 


Author Index 


Dates, list of titles, variants, 
adapters, translators, dates of 
first productions, etc. 


Title Index 


A list of all titles appearing in 
collections and anthologies 
1900-1942. 


List of Collections Analyzed 


327 titles with a list of plays 
included and space for call 
numbers. 


You will find all this information and 
Oe Ee ensctecs 


An Index to Plays 
in Collections 
$2.50 
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950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
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e Turkey: 
Key to the East 


BY CHESTER M. TOBIN 


A book that pulls no punches, but dis- 
cusses candidly the character and achieve- 
ments of modern Turkey, and its not in 
considerable contributions to the Allied 
cause. Maps. $2.00 


e The Listening 
Post 


BY THOMAS B. MORGAN 


Eighteen years in Rome have made it pos- 
sible for the author to write the complete, 
authentic inside story of papal diplomacy 
and its vital role today. $3.00 


@ America’s 
Maritime 
History 


BY LT. A. C. DENISON, U. S. N. R. 


The first short, comprehensive story of our 
Navy, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine 
: . of sail, steam, wood and steel and 
America’s rise as a great sea power. IIlus- 
trated. $2.50 


+ 


@ Meet the 


Farmers 
BY LADD HAYSTEAD 


Fortune’s farm columnist introduces us to 
30,000,000 Americans, their individual diffi- 
culties, limitations and futures, giving us 
succinct answers to thousands of questions 
and popular misconceptions. $2.50 


AN 


Putnam's RECOMMEND FOR LIBRARIES: 


e Introducing 
Africa 


BY CARVETH WELLS 
A comprehensive picture of the “Dark 
Continent,” its people and its ways—by the 
distinguished explorer and author who lec- 


tured to our armed forces before their de- 
parture for North Africa. $2.50 


@ Doctora 


in Mexico 
BY OLIVE’ FLOYD 


The biography of Dr. Katherine Neel Dale, 
who, in the course of forty years as a medi- 
cal missionary to Mexico, became one of our 
most honored and beloved emissaries. $3.50 


e Latin America 
and the 


Industrial 
Age 


BY J. FRED RIPPY 
Industrial pioneering in Latin America 
the development of steamboats, railways 
and planes, resources, sanitation and medi- 


cine—and the contributions of U. S. indus- 
try to Pan-American collaboration. $3.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19 
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Every library needs this expertly 
compiled record of the porten- 
fous events of the year 1943 


THE NEW 





784 PAGES 






ie badd. Bele), 718s 600 ARTICLES 


WEAR 








200 GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS 





BOOK 


NOW READY! — this invaluable encyclopedia 
of important world happenings in 1943... Fact 
records saving hours of research. 

Compiled by 200 specialists from authorita- 
tive sources. A record reflecting the pulse beat 
of a world at war, latest developments in 
science, industry, medicine, education, sports, 
drama, etc. 

Accurate, complete information. Hundreds 
of photographs, maps, charts, and diagrams. 

Limited edition, no reprinting. Order now. 
(Size 7 x 10.) Cloth $7.50. Buckram $8.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 10 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


WORLP ATLAS 










TWO 
FAMOUS 
PUBLISHERS aye) 


joined forces to produce a master collection of 
126 newly engraved HAMMOND Maps, plus a 
BRITANNICA, A-Z index (eliminating country 
by country search)—100,000 entries of places 
and physical features. Richly printed in “eye- 
ease” colors, these maps set a new standard of 
character and legibility. Built-in binding for 
after-the-war supplements. (Revision Certificate 
included.) Follow the Yanks on every fighting 
front. You will find them all in this big 270 
page volume, complete with gazetteer, glossary 
and geographical comparisons. 


Price $9.95 Postpaid 
(Money back if dissatisfied for any reason.) 


Cc. S$. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


90B Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











SOUL OF 
RUSSIA 


By Helen Iswolsky 


An interpretation of Russia’s present 
and her hopes for the future based on 
the thousand-year-old Christian human- 
ist tradition, $2.75 


RELIGION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By N. S. Timasheff 


A concise, clear, scholarly study of 
Religion in Russia, thoroughly docu- 
mented from Soviet sources. $2.00 






SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. : 























Recommended in Current 
Readers’ Choice 


PALESTINE 
LAND OF 
PROMISE 


by Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk 


Here is the tremendous story of 
what is happening in Palestine 
and what one of the greatest recla- 
mation projects of modern times 
may mean to the peace and secur- 
ity of millions in the postw ar world. 


“The most illuminating and persuasive 
book on the future of Palestine which has 
been published.”—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


Illustrated $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St. New York 16 
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* INDISPENSABLE 


FOR REFERENCE * 





NEW (FOURTH) EDITION 


The Home Book 


of Quotations 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
EDITED BY BURTON STEVENSON 


In this latest edition, the text has been checked 
carefully for accuracy, many corrections have been 
made, some quotations in the earlier editions have 
been supplanted by others of greater significance 
and timeliness. The volume still contains almost 
75,000 quotations from more than 5,000 authors 

twice the number in any other book. These are 
arranged by subject in the text and there is also a 
complete concordance of quotations in which the 
major words are indexed. There is in addition an 
extended index of authors. The book is bound in 
red buckram, with strong reinforcements to with- 
stand constant handling. $15.00 


THIRD EDITION—REVISED AND 
ENLARGED 


The International 
Cyclopedia 
of Music 
and Musicians 


EDITED BY OSCAR THOMPSON 


Brought up to date, supplemented and expanded in 
many of its articles, hundreds of changes in dates and 
similar details. Additional compositions written since 
the previous editions are included. New articles added 
on leading composers, these including Ernest Bloch, 
Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, Bohuslav Martinu, Serge 
Prokofieff, Alexander Scriabin, Dimitri Shostakovich, 
and Heitor Villa-Lobos. $15.00 





% ADDITIONS TO THE FAMOUS Best PLAYs SERIES *& 





The Best Plays 
of 1899-1909 
EDITED BY BURNS MANTLE 


The long-awaited Best Plays volume that carries the 
series back to the turn of the century. In addition to 
the usual yearbook material about actors, casts, etc., the 
volume contains, by excerpt and summary, the following 
ten plays: BARBARA FRIETCHIE by Clyde Fitch; THE 
CLIMBERS by Clyde Fitch; IF I WERE KING by Justin 
Huntley McCarthy; THE DARLING OF THE GODS by 
David Belasco and John Luther Long; THE COUNTY 
CHAIRMAN by George Ade; LEAH KLESCHNA by 
C. M. S. McClelland; THE SQUAW MAN by Edwin 
Milton Royle; THE GREAT DIVIDE by William 
Vaughn Moody; THE WITCHING HOUR by Augustus 
Thomas; and THE MAN FROM HOME by Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. Illustrated. $5.00 


The Best Plays 


EDITED BY BURNS 


The Best Plays 
of 1909-1919 


AND GARRISON P. SHERWOOD 


A re-issue of the second volume in the Best Plays sequence, 
covering the second decade of the present century. Includes 
the usual yearbook material, in addition to the following ten 
plays, included by excerpt and summary: THE EASIEST 
WAY by Eugene Walter; MRS. BUMPSTEAD-LEIGH by 
Harry James Smith; DISRAELI by Louis N. Parker; RO- 
MANCE by Edward Sheldon; SEVEN KEYS TO BALD- 
PATE by George M. Cohan; ON TRIAL by Elmer Reizen- 
stein; THE UNCHASTENED WOMAN by Louis Kaufman 
Anspacher; GOOD GRACIOUS ANNABELLE by Clare 
Kummer: WHY MARRY? by Jesse Lynch Williams; and 
JOHN FERGUSON by St. John Ervine. Illustrated. $5.00 


of 1942-43 


MANTLE 








The current volume in the series, containing the usual data about plays, actors, casts, etc., 
in addition to the following ten plays, included by excerpt and summary: THE SKIN OF 
OUR TEETH; THE PATRIOTS; THE EVE OF ST. MARK; THE DAMASK CHEEK; 
THE DOUGHGIRLS; HARRIET; KISS AND TELL; TOMORROW THE WORLD; 
OKLAHOMA! and WINTER SOLDIERS. $3.00 





Illustrated. 


ke DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


16, 


* 


432 FOURTH NEW YORK N. Y. 


AVENUE, 
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omrplon 


OR weeks I had been 

looking forward to the 

sunshine and warmth of 
Alabama. When I finally ar- 
rived in the state two weeks 
ago, the weather was per- 
fect. Then it turned cool and began 
to rain. A waiter brought my break- 
fast in Montgomery with a cheerful 
“Good morning, ma’am.” “It doesn’t 
look like a good morning,” I said 
peevishly. “Oh, yes, ma’am,” he as- 
sured me. “It’s a nice morning—tt just 
don’t look pretty.” 


Anyway the future of libraries in 
Alabama “looks pretty.” The appro- 
priation for the State Public Library 
Service Division has been liberally in- 
creased. The office of School Libra- 
ries Consultant for the State Depart- 
ment of Education is filled after a 
vacancy of several years. There are 
more openings for trained school li- 
brarians in Alabama than the Library 
School at the State University can fill. 


Best of all, there is excellent co- 
operation between all state library 
leaders, and they seem to have the 
solid backing of Alabama educators. 
Plans are about completed for a state 
library institute to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in June which will 
be financed by the University as a 
vocational project. 





omment 


OU all know the story 

of the five blind men, 

who had never seen an 
elephant, each of whom 
described it in terms of the 
part which he touched. 


Well, we think that the people 
who use Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia have the best eyesight in the 
world! But a well-known southern 
specialist in elementary education told 
me last week that she had proved to 
her own satisfaction that Compton’s 
was the best encyclopedia for younger 
children. A high school librarian con- 
gratulated me upon the fact that 
Compton’s was so perfectly designed 
to meet high school needs. A college 
librarian waxed enthusiastic about the 
use of the encyclopedia by college 
freshmen. 


These comments add together to 
prove that the builders of Compton's 
were right when they decided that the 
rules governing graded textbooks 
could not and should not be applied 
to an encyclopedia. Comprehensive- 
ness, up-to-dateness, clear simple writ- 
ing, convenient indexing, and ample 
illustrations were their goals. The re- 
sult is an encyclopedia which everyone 


seems to enjoy using. 
L.J.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Travel Notes from the Shipping Room 


By Lawrence Clark Powell * 


pPeaArs it is because my first job after 
college was shipping clerk in a bookstore 
that I have always had a fondness for the 
shipping and receiving room in a library. And 
when it was located below floors, and was 
dark and musty, with a constant atmosphere 
of mild chaos, then I found it an irresistible 
place, especially to eat lunch. Even on fine 
days, when at noontime the staff flew like 
pigeons from the building and scattered over 
the lawns with their lunches, I preferred an 
obscure nook in the shipping room. With 
sandwiches unwrapped and tea poured, feet 
propped on an empty packing case, I fished 
from my pocket a book and settled down 
blissfully to one of the day’s finest hours. 


Without conscious thought on my part, | 
discovered myself reading travel books on the 
Mediterranean, all winter and spring while 
the Allies were driving the Germans from 
North Africa and preparing to invade Sicily 
and Italy. I started with Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
Mauretania and worked eastward. From 
Fountains in the Sand by Norman Douglas 
I gained a wonderful impression of Tunisia. 
Although written before the First World 
War, there is a timeless quality about the 
book. It deals in essences and is evocative. 
While I am a great admirer of Sir Richard 
Francis Burton, most extraordinary of Victo- 
rians, I find his travel books dull and dated. 
One reason is that he used them as impersonal 
portmanteaus, into which he stowed huge 
quantities of dates and statistics. For that sort 
of travel-reading the Britannica has no peer, 


* Director, William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
and Librarian-Elect, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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and there are times when a master railroads 
schedule is utterly satisfying. 

Norman Douglas is not only an erudite 
in language, literature, history, archaeology, 
zoology, and botany, he has the sensitive 
antennae of a poet. The book is not at hand 
as I write, but I believe that his account of an 
oasis and its water system was for me the high 
point of Fountains in the Sand. 


Just behind the Allied invasion I crossed 
the sea strip to Sicily, thence via the Straits of 
Messina to the toe of the boot, and struck out 
into Douglas’ Old Calabria. The World’s 
Classics edition is perfectly adapted to lunch- 
time reading, and can easily share the hand 
with a sandwich, while the other is engaged 
with the tea. Here is a mellow and sophisti- 
cated book! It compelled me to savor it 
slowly. I was annoyed by its shortness. Chap- 
ter a day I rationed it out to myself, and it 
lasted exactly forty days. 


Not the least of my delights in Old Cala- 
bria was a profound resentment at a passage 
which appears in the index as “Eucalyptus 
trees, a scandalous growth, 135, 136.” Let 
me quote it: 


A single eucalyptus will ruin the fairest land- 
scape. No plant on earth rustles in such a horribly 
metallic fashion when the wind blows through those 
everlastingly withered branches; the noise chills one 
to the marrow; it is like the sibilant chattering of 
ghosts. Its oil is called “medicinal” only because it 
happens to smell rather nasty; it is worthless as 
timber, objectionable in form and hue—objection- 
able, above all things, in its perverse, anti-human 
habits. What other tree would have the effrontery 
to turn the sharp edges of its leaves—as if these 
were not narrow enough already !—towards the sun, 
so as to be sure of giving at all hours of the day the 
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minimum of shade and maximum of discomfort to 
mankind ? 


Now I have never been in the Policoro re- 
gion of Calabria, of which Douglas was writ- 
ing in this particular passage, and so have no 
way of knowing just which of the more than 
150 species of eucalyptus he was anathematiz- 
ing ; but I do know that if he were to come to 
the south of California I would show him 
rows and groves of several species which I 
believe to be among the fairest trees on earth! 


When the news came that the Allies were 
bombing the seaports of Sardinia, I had just 
finished rereading Lawrence's Sea and Sardi- 
nia. It is almost a tour de force of making 
much out of little. It describes—but how bril- 
liantly!—a train journey from Taormina to 
Palermo, a voyage to Cagliari, three-days’ 
train and bus travel in Sardinia, the return to 
Civita Vecchia, to Rome and Naples, and the 
voyage back to Sicily. That is all, and it is a 
masterpiece, as Richard Aldington says, “ giv- 
ing more of the essence of lower-class life in 


Italy than any book I know.” 


Lower-Class Life 


Lower-class life. There is a point. When 
reading Sitwell’s travel books one is aware 
that the trips are shepherded by high func- 
tionaries and blessed by local aristocracy. 
From his pages arises a faint odor of grand 
luxe. By contrast Douglas and Lawrence 
travel unescorted and unannounced. In their 
books there is more of living humanity and 
less of antiquity. Lawrence’s vignette of a 
Sardinian wife getting off the train at a station 
and being left behind, is absolutely satisfying. 


Now behold her with her hands thrown to heaven, 
and hear the wild shriek “Madonna” through all 
the hubbub. But she picks up her two skirt-knees, 
and with her thin legs in grey stockings starts with 
a mad rush after the train. In vain. The train in- 
exorably pursues its course. Prancing, she reaches 
one end of the platform as we leave the other end. 
Then she realizes it is not going to stop for her. 
And then, oh horror, her long arms thrown out in 
wild supplication after the retreating train: then 
flung aloft to God: then brought down in absolute 
despair on her head. . . The poor fat husband has 
been all the time on the little outside platform at 
the end of the carriage, holding out his hand to her 
and shouting frenzied scolding to her and frenzied 
yells for the train to stop. And the train has not 
stopped. And she is left—left on that God-forsaken 
station in the waning light. So, his face all bright, 
his eyes round and bright as two stars, absolutely 
transfigured by dismay, chagrin, anger, and distress, 
he comes and sits in his seat, ablaze, stiff, speechless. 


My final notes are reserved for what I be- 
lieve to be one of the best and least appre- 
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ciated of modern travel books. Why is it that 
some books, for which you later come to have 
great affection, leave you unimpressed at first 
sight? Such was my experience with High- 
way into Spain by Marcel Aurousseau. Per- 
haps it was the verbose preface in the form of 
a letter that repelled me, or the small type 
making dense the 686 pages. Anyway a year 
passed from when I first saw the book, coast- 
ing through the receiving room on its routine 
journey to accessions and catalog departments 
and its final haven in the stacks. 

Then one day while checking the shelves of 
general travel books on Europe, it compelled 
me to take it out. Once I had overcome the 
preface I found myself gripping the book 
firmly in both hands. It was six months be- 
fore I let go. Like Old Calabria, Aurous 
seau’s Highway into Spain is a work to savor 
slowly. 

And it is a bibliographical puzzler. It was 
first published by Peter Davies of London in 
1930 in one volume; then in the following 
year Alfred H. King of New York brought 
out only the first half of the book under the 
same title, Highway into Spain. 1 should ex 
plain that the subject is a walking trip from 
Paris to Madrid, taken in 1926 by the author, 
an Australian geographer-geologist, together 
with an American student from Columbia. 
Later in 1931 King issued the latter half of 
the book, covering the journey from An- 
dorra to Madrid, under the title Beyond the 
Pyrenees. 

To this second volume Aurousseau contrib 
uted a foreword aimed in part at those libra 
rians who had classified his first volume as a 


travel book. 


I insist that they are not, essentially, books of 
travel at all. The main purpose of books of travel 
is to give information about countries. The main 
purpose of these two books is to entertain, and their 
quality would have been much the same had we 
walked, not from Paris to Madrid, but from Dallas 
to Mexico City. During this journey, McCullough 
and I were interested mainly in ourselves, that is to 
say, in the business of being alive. The differences, 
between being alive in France and being alive in 
Spain, are due to external causes. The fundamental 
sense of life, in any country, comes from the un 
interrupted encounter with innumerable, common 
things. 


He is right. His are more than travel 
books; they are literature. And yet libraries 
and bookstores will go on classifying the 
one-volume edition under general European 
travel, and the two volumes under France and 
Spain respectively. As proof, I cite the way in 
which I acquired the two-volume American 
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edition, whose publisher has long since been 
defunct. After a vain search for a secondhand 
copy, I found myself one day last summer in 
Berkeley, browsing in a secondhand shop out- 
side of Sather Gate. In answer to my inquiry 
for travel books the bearded owner led me 
through a labyrinth of heaped books to the 
farthest dark corner of the shop. Lighting a 
bulb of low wattage he withdrew and left me 
alone. 

The shelves were labeled. I traveled from 
England to France. A tall orange-backed, 
yellow-labeled volume took my eye. My heart 
quickened. It was Highway into Spain, prop- 
erly shelved in spite of its misleading title. 
My nose quivered, and I glanced furtively 
about me, before taking my next step. Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy. At last I found Spazn, 
down on the bottom shelf in the uttermost 
corner. Silently I sank to my knees and peered 
hopefully at the dust-webby row. And there, 
shining through the dimness, was another 
orange-and-yellow back. It was the second 
volume—Beyond the Pyrenees! 

Snatching it out, I assembled the set, and 
hiding my excitement went forward and 
drove a successful bargain with the proprietor, 
then strolled nonchalantly out onto Telegraph 
Avenue, bearing the volumes under my arm. 


To add to confusion, the English publisher 
later divided the one-volume edition into two, 
continuously paged, so that my first order to 
London for Highway into Spain brought me 
only the initial volume of the second issue! 
And to make it worse confounded, the Amer- 
ican Beyond the Pyrenees contains a list of 
corrigenda in which the pagination refers 
only to the English edition! What chance 
has an author when publishers do such things 
to his book ? 

Enough of this extraneous matter. The 
work itself is memorable for its down-to- 
earth quality, its reverence for simple phe- 
nomena observed and experienced during the 
course of the month-long 600-mile walk. ‘If 
there be any purpose in these two books,”’ the 
author writes, ‘it is the endeavor to show that 
the beauty and satisfaction of modern, civil- 
ized life comes, not from the stimulus of 
artificial excitement, but from the quiet enjoy- 
ment of common things.” 


The work is effective on several levels. The 
sociologist and psychologist will find it inter- 
esting for its gallery of human portraits. 
Those like myself, also interested in the topo- 
graphical backdrop before which the Euro- 


pean peasantry and bourgeoisie come and go, 
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will discover the geologist-geographer’s de- 
scriptions of mountains and hills, rivers and 
valleys, at once poetical and true. In fact it 
was the university's geography department 
that originally ordered the book for the li- 
brary! His account of a rainstorm in Aragon 
is joyous reading, particularly for those who 
inhabit a semiarid land. 


Let Aurousseau’s peroration end these 
travel notes from the shipping room, and may 
it lead others to enjoy a work that has fallen 
into undeserved obscurity. If one ever desired 
to be rich, it would be for the resulting ability 
to put books such as this back into print. 


We had learnt what it means to walk and walk 
all day and every day, through foreign lands. We 
had felt the rhythm of the earth, short, brisk, in 
France; so long and grand in Spain. In the rhythm 
of our days, their warmth or coldness, their chang- 
ing skies of sun and rain, the rise and fall of our 
own moods and memories and understanding, we 
had learnt companionship; learnt how to bear the 
affection of the same person all day, day after day, 
and to find it, here at the end, far stronger than the 
test. We had found the diversity of life, emerging 
from the rise and fall, the poverty and abundance, 
of the surface of the earth. We had sought and 
found all forms of beauty, from simplicity to gran- 
deur. We had learnt to meet ugliness. We had 
come very close to the life of men and things, and 
had accepted, or tried to accept it, all, finding in all 
an overpowering interest. We had learnt to under- 
stand a little of the life of peoples and the uneven 
chances of men; to meet hospitality and indiffer- 
ence, finding more of goodness than of badness; 
finding a dumb nobility in those who maintain most 
surely this life of ours on earth—the people who do 
not dwell in cities. And we had learnt to under- 
stand something of our own place; to feel more, far 
more, of the fullness of our own being than can be 
felt in the daily life wherein we both belong. It 
was nearly all tranquil. A little effort; a great 
effort. Yet it was tranquil. But it was adventure, 
taken deliberately from the offerings of life, and it 
was superb. 


CATALOGER’S SYMBOL OF 
PEACE 


We all look forward to the day 

When everywhere the guns will cease, 
And each in his peculiar way 

Makes private plans to greet the peace. 
Then women look to hail their men, 
And boys may plan for play or school; 
The girls who worked the graveyard shift 
Lay down hard hat and heavy tool. 

But I, like all librarians, ‘wait 

The day the longed-for task is mine— 
To close the gap, to fill the space, 

Of “World war, 1939-——” 


KATHERINE Kaye, Librarian 


Placer Union School and Junior College 
Auborn, California 
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Curtain Going Up! 
By Dorothy Heiderstadt * 
Illustrated by Helen McCurdy t 


[VE always liked plays. When I lived in 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, I used to go to 
New York on three-day playgoing sprees: 
two plays a day for two days, and two operas 
at the Metropolitan for one day. I always 
wedged Radio City Music Hall into one of the 
mornings, too. I would ride back to Bethle- 
hem on the Lehigh Valley, drugged with 
plays and arias, but already peering dizzily 
ahead toward the next spree. 

Well, I'm in Kansas City now. The Met 
and Broadway are tender memories, for the 
duration, at any rate. But I couldn’t do with- 
out Drama in my life, so I started a Dramatic 
Club at the library. 


Our Story Hour Room had a small stage at 
one end of it. A stage suggested a play. It 
was no trick to find actors. My story hour au- 
dience of the year just past provided enough 
who hailed the idea with acclaim. We de- 
cided to present “Cinderella.” I typed the 
parts and distributed them, and we were off. 

We had a lot of fun, changing the dialog 
into our own words, contriving scenery out of 
cardboard boxes, orange crates, and a little 
paint; and figuring out costumes. We dis- 
covered, for one thing, that crowns cut out of 
yellow paper can transform a costume mainly 
composed of a bathrobe into the robes of 
royalty. A stick with a gold star on it prac- 
tically makes a fairy godmother! 


fe) 


The drama is full of surprises. Our play, 
“Cinderella,’’ was no exception. One of Cin- 
derella’s wicked sisters had to rush in, crying, 
“Cinderella, Cinderella! Press my sash for 
me!’’ Sister rushed in obligingly over and 
over, at rehearsals, and said her lines. Sud- 





_.* Children’s Librarian, Louis George Branch, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Library. 


t First Assistant, Louis George Branch, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Public Library. 
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denly, one day, she turned to me and de- 
manded, ‘‘What is a sash?” 





When the shoe-fitting episode was re- 
hearsed for the first time, it was discovered 
that Cinderella's feet were larger than the feet 
of her wicked sisters. Also, along about the 
third or fourth rehearsal, we discovered that 
Cinderella (who had been chosen for her 
meek, sweet-souled appearance) was pjnch 
ing her wicked sisters and making them cry 
out as she dutifully tied their sashes and 
combed their hair. We had to have a talk 
with Cinderella on the necessity for pretend 
ing in a play that one was what perhaps one 
was not. Even after that, it was not at all 
unusual to hear one of the blustering sisters 
cry, “Cinderella! Pin my dress for me—ouch, 
Miss Heiderstadt! She stuck me!”’ 

I advertised the play in the schools, and 
150 people came to see it. One teacher 
brought her entire third-grade class, plus the 
wartime nursery school. Half a dozen mothers 
were present, and we counted one lone father, 
too, in the crowd. 


The play went off without any serious 
hitches. The audience sighed and smiled over 
the trials and joys of Cinderella (who nobly 
refrained from pinching when the crucial 
hour was at hand), and it was so silent you 
could have heard a pin drop when off-stage 
voices proclaimed, ‘The Prince! The Prince!” 
I know, because the voices turned out to be 
one voice—mine. Those who were to shout 
were wrapped up in what was going on on the 
stage (how well wrapped I did not guess). 
Thinking to recall them to their duties, I 
shouted at the proper time, “The Prince! 
Nothing happened, except that my cohorts 
turned and stared at me wonderingly, includ- 
ing the blackhearted Prince. Oh, well! 
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The Hallowe'en play we gave turned out to 
be popular. It had ghosts in it, and was about 
some boys visiting a haunted house and get- 
ting scared. The sight of the ghosts tiptoeing 
gruesomely about behind the boys as they sat 
around an old broken-down table in the dim 
house brought delighted squeals from the au- 
dience. One by one, the ghosts frightened the 
boys away. Brrr! 





We made the scenery for the Hallowe'en 
play, as well as that for “‘Cinderella.””’ We did 
it by reversing the cardboard on which we had 
painted the interior of Cinderella's house, and 
painted the interior of a haunted house on it, 
complete even to cobwebs in the corners of 
the windows, and a skull drawn in the dust on 
the windowpane. 

After these two plays were over, I found 
that I had a Dramatic Club on my hands. The 
children who had acted in the plays wanted to 
act in some more. Other children wanted to 
know what you had to do to get into the plays. 
Our club meets on Tuesday afternoons. We 
read plays for possible future presentation; 
we criticize and rewrite plays; and two or 
three of us are writing original plays. We 
meet regularly to rehearse the plays we have 
in production. Just now, we are whipping 
into shape a Thanksgiving play and an origi- 
nal play written by one of the boys about the 
Epaminondas story. Beverly, the girl who 
didn’t know what a sash was, is writing us a 
Christmas play about a little girl who fell 
asleep and dreamed about Christmas fairies. 
A seventh-grade boy, who made us a “brick” 
fireplace out of some orange crates and some 
red paint, and made a crown and a torch 
out of cardboard for the Statue of Liberty, 
has written a play about “The Little Lame 
Prince.” 

On Saturday afternoons, we fix up props 
and paint scenery on whatever odds and ends 
fall to our lot. Big cardboard boxes flattened 
out make elegant backgrounds. Empty orange 
crates can be used to represent a multitude of 
things. 

On Saturdays, too, the picture book crowd 
drops in to rehearse a play. The play was 
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composed by a seven-year-old boy, and his 
fellow-actors are his friends ranging in age 
from four to seven. It is a play about the Japs 
(imaginary) and the Marines (real). The 
little girls have to be nurses, and the little 
boys are all Marines. Billy, the director- 
author, has a whole arsenal of guns and mili- 
tary hats, including a duffel bag to carry them 
in. He has assumed the responsibility of out- 
fitting the whole crowd. Even the nurses get 
guns. Billy's arrival each Saturday afternoon 
is announced by the clatter of his tin hat on 
the floor (the only ##n hat he has, so he wears 
it himself) as the screen door catches him 
from behind. 





The play will soon be ready to present, just 
as soon as Billy’s father can get four or five 
of the guns repaired (some of the Marines, 
throwing themselves too zealously into the 
campaign, broke them). 

The Dramatic Club has its work cut out for 
it. So have I. Little did I dream as I gazed 
upon the plays along Broadway and 42nd 
Street, what a lot of work must have gone into 
them. All that scenery. All those tempera- 
ments. Do the curtains always work, or is 
there sometimes a hitch, like in ours? Are 
the costumes pleasing to the actors, or is there 
sometimes jealousy, like with ours? Do the 
actresses pinch each other? 

I love the Dramatic Club. It’s fun. It’s 
more than fun; it makes me feel that I’m 
doing something worth while. Our library 
is in a “nonreading” neighborhood. Both 
fathers and mothers work in the big war 
plants located around Kansas City. They 
“haven't time to read,” or for that matter, 
to watch over their children. In a few cases, 
the younger children of the family are put 
into the wartime nursery schools, but the gen- 
eral practice is to make the older ones look 
after them, or to leave them in charge of a 
grandmother who scolds and likes to take 
long afternoon naps. Broken homes are the 
rule in this neighborhood, too. From such 
backgrounds come, alert and undismayed, 
two thirds of the members of our Dramatic 


(Continued on page 675) 
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Radio Adventures in Books 
By Olga Mary Hitchcock * 


cop's 5:45 on Thursday afternoon, boys 

and girls, and time for more exciting 
Adventures in Books.” Since one Thursday 
afternoon in July 1942, that introduction has 
come to have a familiar ring to the boys and 
girls of Lincoln, Nebraska, and vicinity. It 
means to them the beginning of another 
fifteen-minute radio program, produced by 
the children’s department of the Lincoln City 
Library. And judging by enthusiastic com- 
ments and fan mail from children, parents, 
and teachers, it’s a program that has success- 
fully captured the interest and imagination of 
the listeners. 

That rare and valuable commodity, time on 
the air, was no problem for us, since the 
“Uncle Jack” who had already built up a large 
following among the children who listened to 
his Adventure Hours each day, was our assist- 
ant librarian’s brother, Jack Hitchcock. He 
was interested in a better type of radio pro- 
gram for boys and girls, and suggested that 
the library and radio station collaborate on a 
weekly book program. 

Our fifteen-minute program on Thursday 
was made a regular feature of his Adventure 
Hour; and as scheduled, it follows such serial 
stories as ‘Lone Ranger’’ and “Hop Herri- 
gan.” In fact, we have often wondered if 
there isn’t a danger in our program becoming 
identified with such commercial serials as 
those — especially when ardent young fans 
come into the library and expect us to show 
them the book of “Hop Herrigan’”’ because 
it’s one of the Adventure Hour stories! As a 
whole, though, we have felt that having a 
place on such an Adventure Hour show is 
mostly advantageous for us. No one disputes 
the popularity of these commercial serials, 
even though their value and effect on children 
may be seriously questioned. But what better 
could we ask than to have a regular place on 
a program of already established popularity, 
and the opportunity of proving that the beauty 
and drama of true literature is as thrilling as 
the exploits of Lone Ranger and his cohorts 
ever pretended to be. 


In the beginning, we set out to discuss ten 
“Adventure Hour Books of the Week,” se- 
lected by the children’s librarians and heartily 


. * Young People’s Room, Lincoln, Nebraska, City Li- 
rary. 
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endorsed by “Uncle Jack.” These books 
would be found on the special Adventure 
Hour shelves in each library in town. And 
the list would hold over for two weeks, the 
intervening program being used for a story 
appropriate to the type of books which had 
been discussed. We soon found that the Ad- 
venture Hour shelf was one of the most popu- 
lar spots in the children’s room. Boys and 
girls came in with their lists of books in hand, 
and made straight for that shelf. And whether 
it’s been due to the glamour of radio publicity 
or the fortunate selections made by the libra- 
rians, it has been gratifying to have so many 
children tell us that if they choose something 
from the Adventure Hour shelf, they are ab- 
solutely guaranteed a good story. 

As a result of our experience, we have de- 
cided that trying to do ten books in fifteen 
minutes is too large a ‘swallow’ for the lis- 
teners, and that the librarian is too hurried to 
do justice to the books themselves. And so we 
have cut the number of books to six or eight, 
and have also concluded that it’s more effec- 
tive to limit that six or eight to books on the 
same subject, i.e., circus, gardening, etc. 

The more one works with such a program, 
the more aware one becomes of the scope and 
possibilities of it. For example, hobbies are 
always closely related to work we do in the 
children’s room, and we have utilized the 
hobbies of our boys and girls, and grownups 
too, for the radio program. One day a little 
girl told about her unusual collection of for- 
eign dolls and on the same day we told about 
favorite doll stories to be found at the li- 
brary. In the spring, the president of the 
Lincoln bird club described her hobby of bird- 
banding. The hobby that is turning into prob- 
ably the greatest boon to our program is that 
of a junior high school teacher. She is very 
much interested in radio script writing and 
the dramatization of children’s stories for 
radio. She has been very generous of her time 
and effort in rehearsing the children and actu- 
ally producing plays for us. We think that 
these radio plays may very well become one of 
the most attractive and popular features of our 
library programs. 


Among our most successful and memorable 
programs have been those when we have had 
junior reviewers on the air—boys and girls 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA'S, BOOK WEEK BROADCAST 


discussing their favorite books. At such a pro- 
gram, during the 1943 Book Week, one of 
our “guest reviewers” was an unusually bright 
and charming little four-year-old boy, who 
has a passion for books about wild, fierce ani- 
mals. He carried his favorite story, Raffy and 
the Honkybeest, to the studio with him, and 
completely stole the show as he told about 
“Raffy, the baby giraffe, who was the fastest 
runner on the whole African veldt!”’ 


CURTAIN GOING 


(Continued from page 673) 
Club. They rush in after school to show us a 
chapter in a book that would make a good 
play (“T'll write it!’), or to bring a friend to 
see a book we may have discussed in those 
seemingly idle moments at the last rehearsal 
while we were waiting for the rest of the cast, 
or just to see what is going on. Sometimes it 
gets pretty noisy; but not as noisy as it used 
to get, for Beverly, whose mother yells at her 
and smacks her often, is learning to curb her 
temper and her voice. Some of the gentler- 
mannered club members have wielded an al- 
most imperceptible influence. Doris, who is 
painfully shy, is learning to speak up, and is 
discovered to have a delightful sense of 
humor. Charles, an only child, is learning 
how to get along with other children and to 
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We sincerely believe that we are offering a 
distinctive type of radio entertainment to the 
boys and girls of Lincoln, and a type of pro- 
gram which is appreciated by mothers and 
fathers, too. We are constantly aware of the 
imperfections of the program and the room 
there is for its improvement. Nevertheless, 
even if we cannot say at the present time, that 
we have arrived at our goal, at least we have 
made a start. 





UP! 


respect their opinions about the plays he 
writes and the scenery he paints. Pat, ten 
years old and elder sister of a flock of three, 
is learning not to be too officious and to let 
other people do some of the things she feels 
she could do more quickly herself. Even if 
we are noisy together, it’s a good noise, an 
alive, contented kind of noise. 

The library means a great deal to the chil- 
dren in our district just now. Our branch 
librarian says it is a lifeline. Whether or not 
it is a lifeline, I think it is going to mean 
something to them always. Ideas, and man- 
ners, and working with others, and books— 
besides the plays. 

It isn’t Broadway, by many a long mile, but 
it’s a lot of fun. 
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“Is This A Library?” 


By Marjorie F. Potter * 


ee EE, this is a swell party. Lots of 

noise!’ said Jean, hurrying toward 
her favorite playhour corner where the picture 
puzzles were kept. 

Said a voice over the phone, “What /s all 
that confusion I hear? Is this the library or 
isn't it the library?” 

You wouldn't know. We who are having 
playhour at the library for the second winter 
are not quite sure, come five o'clock Thursday 
afternoon, whether we have been in a chil- 
dren's library the past two hours, or in a kind 
of nightmarish madhouse. But this we do 
know: As the children leave with big grins, 
saying, ‘“See-ya next week” or “Boy, this was 
the pips all right,” we hostesses—librarians 
and community volunteers—clear our hoarse 
throats and say it was worth it. 

It started this way. The emphasis on activi- 
ties of all kinds, both in school and at home, 
was drawing the children away from the li- 
brary in unprecedented numbers. The Har- 
manus Bleecker Children’s Room in Albany 
felt left behind and out of step with the 
times. So we said, “What can we do to make 
the library attractive to children of seven to 
ten years old, that group which is too old 
for nursery schools but yet too young to be 
reached by the Scouts, the Boys’ Club, or simi- 
lar organizations ?”’ 


Taking Stock 


We took stock of ourselves. We had a de- 
pleted staff, not too much room, and no spe- 
cial equipment. Nevertheless, we decided 
that, with volunteer help and “donations,” we 
could entertain one afternoon a week a group 
of younger children who needed after-school 
care. We explained our modest ambitions to 
the principals of the neighborhood and asked 
them to send to us those children to whom an 
hour of fun and play would mean the most. 

This was a year ago, and for that first play- 
hour there were on hand: two librarians, one 
volunteer worker, two dolls, a parchesi board, 
some blocks, a set of dominoes, and three pic- 
ture puzzles. The attendance was 25—and a 
good time was had by all. 


* Head, Children’s Department, Albany, New York, 
Public Library. 
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Chinese Checkers Foursome 


The following week, fifty came. Our one 
volunteer hurriedly. found three other women 
willing to play with children a couple of hours 
each week. The children’s librarian called a 
men’s service club and asked if they would 
advertise our need for games and toys. A 
check for five dollars was the immediate re- 
sponse. A bookstore donated a dollhouse, 
furniture and decorations for which are still 
coming in. But it was one of the library assist- 
ants who had the real inspiration. Said she, 
dreamily, “I used to love to dress up when I 
was: little. Do you suppose, if we could get 
hold of some discarded evening dresses, these 
children would like to play with them?” 

Like them! They beg me to “Please save 
the pink silk dress for me this week. I'll run 
here straight from school,” or, ‘““Missus, Fan- 
nie May has had those red beads on all after- 
noon. Can't I have them now?” As a result 
of a little high pressure begging, we now have 
on hand two large boxes of most elegant 
lace, chiffon, and velvet dresses, hats with 
and without feathers, some “precious jewels,”’ 
pocketbooks, laces and ribbons—everything, 
as one girl said, except shoes with high heels. 
The attendance mounted rapidly until we had 
about seventy-five each week. 


The attendance the opening day this year 
was eighty-seven, or, as the assistant said as 
she weakly reached for a chair, “It was eighty- 
seven when I stopped counting.” For these 
piayhours are not for the weak of heart. If 
you have ever been to a child’s party with, say, 
fifteen present, all in holiday mood, you have 
only the vaguest notion of what our party for 
eighty-seven can be like. For it is as a big 
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party that the children think of the library 
playhour. In fact, that is the name they more 


frequently use. ‘Is tomorrow the party? Gee, . 


I can hardly wait.” 

We are still a little overcome by our popu- 
larity on Thursdays. We still wonder, as the 
children pour into our small room, what we 
are going to do with them, but basically it is 
fairly simple ahd would work anywhere. 

Have as many hostesses as possible—we are 
using six senior Girl Scouts this year in addi- 
tion to three community volunteers and three 
librarians; have a variety of simple games; 
and then leave the children pretty much alone. 
We have only one rule: you must not run. 
Our stone floor is slippery and a fall could 
be serious. 

Two of the Senior Scouts help the children 
with the dressing up. And, incidentally, we 
found the boys like to dress up just as much as 
the girls. Another hostess groups the young- 
est ones on a blanket near the fireplace and 
amuses them with blocks, dolls, wooden toys, 
and dishes. At library tables and card tables, 
hostesses get foursomes started at Chinese 
checkers, lotto, dominoes, and simple card 
games. We have found it takes one of us to 
get the games started. Many of the children 
do not know each other and are shy about 
getting together. 

In the librarian’s office, which can be closed 
off, one of the community volunteers who has 
had kindergarten experience, leads in London 
Bridge, Little Sally Waters, Farmer in the 
Dell. These action games drain off from the 
main room those children who just can’t or 
won't settle down. 


Some Like to Draw 


1944 


Dressing Up 


We have a young hostess who is something 
of an artist, and so she has a long table where 
children gather who want to draw or color. 
We furnish paper, pencils, and crayons. This 
is the only craft work that has been popular. 
We tried paper dolls to cut out, but the chil- 
dren did not take to it and the scissors were a 
hazard. We provided bright pieces of cloth, 
thimbles, and needles and suggested dressing 
dolls. There was little response and so that 
has been dropped. The youngsters would not 
touch anagrams. ‘Too much like school,”’ 
they said. The most popular games have 
proved to be parchesi, checkers, dominoes, 
and lotto. 

By now, someone may be asking: ‘‘Has all 
this increased your book circulation?” ‘Do 
you really think having a playhour is ‘legiti- 
mate use of library time’ ?” 

There has been no startling jump in circu- 
lation. In fact, Thursday's circulation is low. 
Those who want just books or book service 
avoid the library on Thursday afternoons. 
They know the librarian will be much too dis- 
tracted to be of any help. But we have made 
friends. Children we have not reached before 
are getting acquainted. They stop us on the 
street and say, ‘Do you know me? I come to 
playhour.”” Many of the playhour children are 
coming to story hour for the first time. It is 
our hope that these same children will gradu- 
ally find their way to books and acquire the 
library habit. 

At any rate, we know beyond a doubt that 
for two hours every week we are giving a 
number of children an awfully good time, 
and, who knows, that may mean more to many 
of them than a score of books read. Maybe 
these are times when a library should be some- 
thing more than a library—a warm, bright, 
friendly place where children can laugh and 
be carefree; a place where, if only once a 
week, high spirits, hilarity, and comradeship 
are supreme. 
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Story Hour Becomes an Asset 
By Edna H. Gwin* 


Books interest children very early in life. 

If that interest can be stimulated enough, 
it can become a lasting interest. At the same 
time, if children form a habit of using the 
public library and becoming familiar with it 
so there is no fear or awe in coming into the 
library, they will feel welcome at any time. 
The children look forward to story hour, after 
their first few times, and no matter how 
young, soon recover from that first fear of a 
new place. One thing, I discovered, is very 
important—that is not to get too close to a 
new member. Let him see you at a distance. 
A new child will take to children sooner than 
to grownups. Once he feels at home he will 
talk to you and allow you to help him. 

We have a varied program to show children 
the library books. Some mornings are spent 
in just looking at all the new books. I save a 
group of books and have them ready to circu- 
late at one time. At such times care of books, 
showing how to hold them, page through 
them, etc., is emphasized. Also, because the 
new books are beautiful, colorful, and clean, 
it is an opportune time to impress upon them 
the necessity of clean hands. 

Many hours are spent in dramatizing sto- 
ries. It is one of the activities the children like 
most. At such times I read or tell a story and 
then the children all take various parts for act- 
ing. Children are very imaginative creatures 
—they need no staging or costuming with 
which to act. Here also is an opportunity to 
teach them that in a group we must take turns. 
If one Saturday a child has a leading part, 
then next time he must take a small part or 
be in the audience. The correct behavior of an 
audience is not overlooked. 

One real favorite that can be repeated many 
times is The Little Engine That Could. The 
children love it. It can be used with a large 
group since each child who is not an engine or 
the clown can be one of the cars filled with 
toys. 

Another story that is very successful is 
The Musicians of Bremen. The children are 
thrilled when at the end of the story they can 
all bark, crow, he-ow, and me-ow at one time 
and scare away the robbers. A child sitting on 
a table or standing on a small chair, acts out 
his part as the rooster in the tree, while an- 


* Formerly Librarian, Loyal, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
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other coming from behind a bookcase is 
imagining himself walking into the house. 
The audience of small children visualizes the 
original setting as well as the actors if they are 
told ahead of time. For the very small chil- 
dren who cannot remember lines— I say them 
first and they repeat after me. 

Three Billy Goats is an excellent story to 
dramatize outside if the library has a lawn or 
some setting that is suitable. We are fortu- 
nate in having a hilly rock garden in front of 
the library. This has steps going up on either 
side. The top walk is the bridge and the lawn 
down below is the field for grazing. Such a 
short story can easily be played twice in order 
that more children may take part. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, The Bojobi Tree, and the 
“Rainbow Story’ taken from the book, Te 
Crystal Locket by Rowe and Enright, are 
others that are especially good for dramatiz- 
ing. The latter is a very beautiful story but 
long. One can spend two to three sessions on 
that. I find that children can readily continue 
just where they left off the week before with- 
out any difficulty. 





Principals in LAND OF Oz 


These dramatizations became so interesting 
that the children who in time became pro- 
ficient at acting, decided they wanted to have 
a real play. We had a bookland play in which 
the children dressed in costume and were 
characters from well known children’s books. 
At that time we invited the mothers and 
friends. Book Week displays were put up in 
the same room. The idea was so successful 
that the following year we enlarged it to a 
two-act play of the “Wizard of Oz’ and pre- 
sented it in the high school auditorium where 
we could accommodate our audience. 
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Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 


Dramatizations are varied by playing games 
—games that we read about in stories. “The 
Merry-Go-Round” and the “Greggses” from 
The Magic Umbrella were the inspiration for 
setting up a human merry-go-round. The 
larger children were the horses the smaller 
ones rode, and all sang. 

In the eyes of the children, the main char- 
acter was the ticket man. Another story, if 
room is not a problem, is the game of The 
Gingerbread Man. A song I use many times 
is ‘Miss Jenny Jones’ because it gives oppor- 
tunity for small original activities on the part 
of the youngsters. 

Library books thus become real and alive to 
the children. Mothers come to the library to 
tell me how the children dramatize all week 
until they can come back again and have an- 
other story to play. It has also been my pleas- 
ure to'walk by groups of children who were 
acting out a story we had recently had at story 
hour. 

Another way we vary the time spent with 
the children is by trying choral speaking. 
“The Pixies Scarf’ from The Magic Um- 
brella is fine for this type of activity. When 
all the pixies are in the garden asking the 
little boy for the beautiful scarf, you can have 
the children work in unison—starting with 
very sweet low voices and graduating to loud 
voices. Very simple poetry with some repeated 
lines cam also be used. It helps children be- 
come aware of the variations of sound and 
pitch in their own voices. 

When special interest is aroused, we spend 
our story hour doing nature study. As one of 
the children was coming up the library steps 
one morning, he noticed that in the pool a 
large mother frog was swimming about with 
a little frog on her back. He called it to my 
attention. Soon we had all the children 
around the pool watching the frogs and a few 
tadpoles. The hour was spent in answering 
questions about frogs. Then we went into the 
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library and found books for them on frogs 
and related subject material. Another time a 
bat in a story brought forth questions on bats. 
That day was spent mostly on the life of a bat. 
In the spring when the birds come back, the 
children never fail to be interested in know- 
ing more about the common birds. It has al- 
ways amazed me how much children really 
comprehend if explanations are given that are 
within their experience. A parent came to me 
a few weeks after the lesson on frogs telling 
me that his oldest son, who was home from 
college on a week end, wanted to know the 
difference between a toad and a frog. The 
smallest child who attended story hour spoke 
up immediately and gave a good explanation 
of the difference. 

Occasionally, if the group is not too large, 
the children find fun in drawing and making 
small paper toys. One day we made little 
glider planes. One of the boys, who was espe- 
cially fascinated that day, later showed me a 
tiny model plane he had put together. Not so 
long ago he brought in a beautiful model 
plane that he had just completed. That story 
hour for him developed a real hobby. Before 
holidays we often make cards, favors, Christ- 
mas tree trimming, May baskets, valentines, 
etc. For such work, most ideas are taken from 
children’s magazines, For very tiny children, 
finger games often hold their attention while 
older ones are doing other things. 

Needless to say, once story hour is estab- 
lished, the children themselves give you ideas 
on how to vary the program. From all this 
fun, the children have developed a permanent 
contact with the library. Not only do the chil- 
dren continue to come after they outgrow 
story hour, but parents and whole families 
have been known to start using the library. 
Adults are as vulnerable to books as children 
once they are in a library. At present our first 
story hour students are now eighth and ninth 
graders. Not only are they still using the li- 
brary but they have brought many of their 
friends with them. 
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Classroom—Library Integration 
By Ruth C. Pier * 


HE role of teacher-librarian is not the 

anathema it was once thought to be. 
When the exigencies of war made it necessary 
for librarians to assist in the teaching in an 
institution, some felt that the effectiveness of 
the librarian would be diminished and the 
position of the library in the school would 
suffer. In one junior college, however, this 
newly assigned dual role for the librarian has 
led to a stronger unification than previously 
of the classroom work and the library. 

Since my own experience has led me from 
skepticism to conviction as to the practicabil- 
ity of a two-sided position, I feel justified in 
passing on the result to the doubting Thom- 
ases. Originally I was an assistant librarian, 
in charge of a small junior college library. As 
the drop in the enrollment decreased the li- 
brary work, and as the drop in faculty necessi- 
tated more teachers, I was asked to teach three 
classes in college English. Since I had been 
trained for teaching and had had experience 
in it previous to my library training, this was 
a logical assignment, though not of my own 
choice. As time went on, I came to see the 
merits, and even the advisability, of such a 
compromise. 


General Advantages 


Most apparent are certain general advan- 
tages which apply to all relations with stu- 
dents and faculty. First of all, there is more 
prestige, I regret to say, attached to an instruc- 
tor than to an assistant librarian. The faculty 
feel much happier seeing me grade papers in 
my odd moments than type cards or make 
bibliographies. They are sure now that I speak 
their language. The students, too, put more 
stock in my recommendations of books, since 
I now have the power to require as well as to 
suggest. 

In the second place, there is much better 
opportunity to help students in their reading 
because of an acquaintance with their ability, 
tastes, and interests through classwork. I am 
prepared ahead of a student’s first entrance 
to the library to give H.M.S. Corvette to the 
nonliterary boy just waiting for his call, or 
Exploring the Dangerous Trades to the girl 


* Assistant Librarian, Lyons Township Junior College, 
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who wants to be a doctor. If a somewhat 
irrelevant subject comes up in class discussion 
—such as acting, or South American dances, 
or newspaper correspondents— it is easy im- 
mediately to put on display, or offer to indi- 
viduals, a few books related to the topic while 
it is still a matter of interest. Or if in private 
conversation after class a student brings up 
some problem of choosing a vocation or learn- 
ing to study, it’s possible to lead him into the 
library, very naturally, and quickly present 
him with How to Make Good in Colleg: 
or Choosing Your Occupation as a possible 
answer to his question. 

In the third place, my constant association 
with the library makes for better teaching. As 
the new books come in, it is a simple matter 
to gather together a few best adapted to a 
particular class, present them with their color- 
ful jackets, give very brief reviews of them, 
or read representative passages, and conse- 
quently ‘‘sell’’ a few to students not yet accus- 
tomed to coming into the library themselves. 
In examining current magazines, I can watch 
for articles pertaining to writing projects of 
particular students, or subjects under class 
discussion, and again present them as samples 
of the immediacy of the world of print. In 
my own preparation of lectures, I find that 
proximity to reference books is an added in- 
centive to go armed with a specific rather 
than general account of Arthur Hallam’s life, 
or a technical rather than popular definition 
of “franchise.” Maps and pictures can be 
found and taken to class much more readily 
than if a special trip and search in the library 
had to be made by a teacher. 

In addition to these general advantages, 
specific ones can be seen in the working out 
of units of study in the freshman English 
course. One of the first units was the develop- 
ment of reading skills. Lectures on reading 
were given by a reading specialist on the 
faculty, followed by class practice in reading 
passages of different levels. As a follow-up, 
the students read from books on reserve in the 
library. Here it was possible, as a librarian, 
familiar with the speed and technique of dif- 
ferent students, to suggest Adler’s How to 
Read a Book for the already advanced, curious 
reader, or Headley’s Making the Most out of 
Books for the novice at serious reading. From 
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this point, it would be feasible to attempt to 
increase a student’s reading ability by cau- 
tiously proffering him more difficult novels, 
biographies, and popular texts. From observ- 
ing work in the library and knowing his back- 
ground, the librarian could also help him with 
study habits and note-taking. As a result of 
this unit of study, students would occasionally 
come to me in the library for help in inter- 
preting the connotation of words, such as 
“status quo’”’ or “elucidate,”’ or even the point 
of view of an author. 


War-Related Reading 


A second unit, introduced early in the year 
and continued intermittently, was based on 
reading related to the war. Instead of using 
a single text, the students read from a variety 
of books, pursuing a topic of their own choice, 
concerning eyewitness accounts of foreign 
action, general background of the war, post- 
war reconstruction, and the meaning of de- 
mocracy. Curie’s Journey Among Warriors, 
Hindus’ Mother Russia, and Straight’s Make 
This the Last War were typical titles read. As 
a librarian, I could furnish tools to the English 
department for the selection of the books; as 
a teacher, I could assist in the final choice 
of the books, purchased by the department. 
As teacher-librarian, it was possible not only 
to aid students in the selection of books, but 
also to follow up an interest with books not 
on the special shelf. The oral reports given 
in class also offered clues for further advising. 


The study of magazines and newspapers 
was one of the most popular features of the 
course. This was entirely a library project, 
aimed to enable students to evaluate periodi- 
cals in regard to news, opinion, factual infor- 
mation, and creative writing. Typical prob- 
lems were there: If you had $12 to invest in 
magazines, which ones would you subscribe 
to and why? Compare book reviews of a 
current best seller in three or more magazines. 
Compare three magazines of contrasting po- 
litical tinge, noting the political background 
of the editor and leading contributors. To 
what extent do magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles use propaganda devices? As a librarian, 
very familiar with the purpose of the assign- 
ment, I could call attention to magazines 
previously unknown to the average student, 
such as the Yale Review and the Saturday 
Review of Literature, or suggest for differ- 
ences of approach the Nation, Christian Cen- 
tury, and Britain. It was possible, too, to urge 
the Christian Science Monitor and New York 
Times, available in the library, over against 
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the local dailies. This unit, too, gave an 
excellent opportunity for individual help in 
the use of the ever mysterious Readers’ Guide. 


The magnum opus of the freshman course 
was the research paper. As a librarian, I 
insisted on two class periods in the library for 
the usual instruction. As a teacher, I could 
tell from the progress of each student in pre- 
paring bibliography and taking notes which 
reference tools he had mastered and which 
ones still baffled him. As a teacher, I came 
to know every subdivision of a particular stu- 
dent’s topic; as a librarian, I could then find 
the latest pamphlets ; new books, not analyzed 
for specific chapters; and old books on more 
comprehensive subjects, overlooked in the 
catalog. My mere accessibility was an ad- 
vantage in answering questions on the use of 
op. cit., the entry for magazine articles, or 
for a quotation within a quotation. The 
greatest problem was getting the students 
to use, exhaustively, the card catalog. 


The other units in the course were the 
conventional ones centered around types of 
literature, studied intensively from a text- 
anthology. Additional, extensive reading was 
assigned from the library collection of plays, 
novels, biographies, short stories, and essays. 
Here the librarian could profit by the interest 
shown in class. Such literature units also 
gave an opportunity for simple, timely exhibits 
of Pulitzer Prize winners, pictures of con- 
temporary authors, unusual editions of certain 
writers, and of themes, such as the Negro 
problem, or the immigrant, portrayed by sev- 
eral kinds of literature. Constant access to 
current magazines always made it possible to 
take to class from the library the latest picture, 
book review, and personal history of an author 
being studied. 


Conclusion 


My conclusion 1s that the chief advantage 
of the dual role is that the librarian knows 
her clientéle better and quicker than previous- 
ly by means of two channels rather than one. 
Since the main value of small college work 
lies in personal association, the service is 
automatically better. The second advantage is 
that, as a teacher, the librarian never loses 
sight of classtoom problems and approach, 
and thereby sees the library in relation to the 
whole school program. The main disadvan- 
tage is the lack of time for clerical and cata- 
loging work. Since people, however, still 
remain more important than processes, the 
combination role illustrates one war exigency 
with beneficial results. 
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Is Your School Library Useful? 


By Ruth Davies *and Joyce Beatty t 


HREE years ago our library was primarily 

a study hall. Pupils were scheduled to 
the library just as they were to their classes. 
Here they studied their texts, corrected their 
math, memorized their assignments, and did 
all the work for which a library was not 
needed. The librarian was a disciplinarian ; 
never considered a teacher or a mentor who 
could introduce one to a new world through 
books. In fact, library books were avoided 
because they were associated with “study 
hall.”” The faculty had little or no oppor- 
tunity to correlate their classroom work with 
the library. There was no time for the librar- 
ian to work with the classes; she was too 
occupied scowling at the inmates of the ‘‘study 
hall.” 


A Real Library 


Then came the dawn. We decided to use 
the library as such. Study halls were held 
elsewhere. Library furniture was rearranged 
informally to erase effectively from the pupils’ 
minds the old regimented block of seats and 
classroom appearance. Now the library was 
free every period. Teachers were invited to 
sign for as many periods and as often as they 
wished. Every teacher responded with enthu- 
siasm. They came with their tentative outlines 
and, with the librarian, planned to use the 
facilities of the library. 


Procedure Varies 


Procedure varies for each subject and each 
unit, but basically it is the same. All the books 
for that topic are gathered together; the li- 
brarian introduces the material, giving a hint 
as to the flavor of the book, a few facts to 
make the author human, a sampling of the 
contents of the book. 


The English department comes for supple- 
mentary and parallel work-in historical novel, 
poetry, legends, theatre, costuming, public 
speaking, creative writing, remedial and 
recreational reading. Science classes find a 
constant need for the library. Molds, yeast, 
© Libeasten, and + English teacher, Hamilton Junior 
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cheese making, pasteurization of milk, peni- 
cillin, history and methods of preserving 
food, and food inspection were some of the 
topics recently considered in a bacteria unit. 
The home economics classes use the library 
for information on personal grooming, appro- 
priate dress, the selection, care, and remodel- 
ing of clothes; methods of spot removal and 
laundering, types and wearing qualities of 
fabrics, budget planning, and installment 
buying. Home planning units include blue- 
print reading, investigation of building mate- 
rials, and the actual drawing of plans, fol- 
lowed by furnishing the home, studying types, 
selection, and care of furniture, and color 
schemes. The foods classes are interested in 
nutrition, menu planning, rationing and point 
values, meat cuts, etiquette, and care of house- 
hold appliances. 


Music classes come for information on mu- 
sical instruments, biography of musicians, 
stories of operas, and types of musical com- 
position. Even the math classes have found 
the library to be of value for the history of 
numbers, interpretation of graphs, charts, and 
scale drawings, and the application of per- 
centage. The gym classes, in addition to 
hygiene material, come for reading units on 
sports books. The social studies use the li- 
brary as a means of emphasizing the changes 
the war has made in our everyday life. Art 
classes have profited by suggestions for de- 
sign, lettering, and poster construction as well 
as art appreciation. 


Students come not only to gather informa- 
tion; occasionally they return for discussion 
and reports. This serves a twofold purpose: 
The pupils enjoy the informal atmosphere of 
the library which makes them feel that it is a 
very special occasion; also, the librarian has 
the opportunity to observe the pupil reaction 
and absorption. 


Our library-based curriculum has made our 
boys and girls library conscious. Through use, 
they have become familiar with library tools 
and procedure. This program motivated and 
stimulated recreational reading. The library 
is now so popular that it is difficult to supply 
the demand. 
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The Teacher—Librarian Problem 


By Bette Banner Preer * 


A LIBRARY is an expensive necessity. 

Schools have limited budgets. Schools 
often cannot afford a full-time person respon- 
sible for the library. Hence, the teacher-li- 
brarian. A monstrous job—far beyond her 
mental and physical capabilities 7f she gives 
to each job its full amount of time and atten- 
tion. She doesn’t. She can’t, yet to keep that 
little $85 a month (a tax-torn $125 orig- 
inally) she'll stab at both. And the student? 
Well, to him, school means little because he'll 
soon be drafted and the library is somewhere 
you can go and sit some or read “Dick Tracy.” 
The library and the librarian fall back in their 
old categories of storage room and keeper of 
books, respectively. 

The teacher-librarian setup is unfortunate 
for the student. There should be a librarian 
to whom he can come, when he wishes to 
come, for help in what to read to solve his 
personal problems. The primary child—at 
the ‘‘why-stage’’"—can be so led that he will 
discover in books all the answers that he is 
clamoring to find out; will find that unlike 
humans, books are always patient and willing 
sources of information. The adolescent youth, 
confused and embarrassed with oncoming ma- 
turity, may adjust himself through reading. 

When can the teacher-librarian devote any 
time to this? What can she know of the read- 
ing needs of the pupils—accelerated or re- 
tarded—if but one hour or one half-hour a 
day is spent in the library? Reading guidance, 
full efficient library service, with a heavy teach- 
ing load and the library on the side? Heaven 
forbid!! The teacher-librarian situation in- 
volves too strenuous a program for the indi- 
vidual who is placed in that position. The 
proper correlation cannot be made because to 
neither task can full justice be done and the 
student whose very future is at stake is the 
first and immediate sufferer. 





Divided Attention 


Here are two professional groups centering 
their aims on one main factor—the child and 
his development. Here are two professional 
groups who have drawn a strict dividing line 
between the library and the classroom. I sug- 


* Librarian, Highland High School, Gastonia, North 
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gest that the librarian deliberately cross that 
line with no intent to interfere but to prove 
how indispensable the library is to the class- 
room. 

The school librarian, like the public li- 
brarian, can make her voice heard in every 
phase of the school activities. She may be 
called upon to talk to classes. Faculty meetings 
can be held in the library. Faculty reading 
clubs may be formed. Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation meetings may be enlivened with occa- 
sional book quizzes or book parties. With the 
faculty and the parents interested in the li- 
brary, the librarian will have little difficulty 
in selling her wares to the students. 


Interest A p proaches 


Individual teachers are approachable main- 
ly through their own interests. Give them 
first choice of best books. Include reference 
books for their own professional improve- 
ment. Let them know what's new in the 
library—not only send them notices but carry 
the books with special sections marked and 
then go and get the books when they have 
finished examining them. Ask, accept, and 
follow suggestions for improved service. Gain 
their confidence. Converse about anything. 
Find out what is going on in the classroom in 
any way except by saying, ‘““What is your class 
doing today ?”” Under no circumstances should 
the librarian attempt to shoulder the whole 
problem of readjusting the school schedule 
either directly or indirectly. Show your ad- 
ministrator the necessary changes to be made 
and let him make them. ; 

Then, there is always this question: Why 
do we teach by precept and not by example? 
How can the student fall into the habit of 
accepting the responsibility of returning bor- 
rowed books on time and intact if those who 
guide his life do not set an example? 

The library is the tie that a man or woman 
has with his childhood, with his school. After 
graduation, whether he enters college or mar- 
riage or a defense plant or the armed forces, 
it is to the library he may come to further his 
education. It remains the focal point in his 
educational life as well as a means of escape 
from reality. 
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Passing the Books 


By Betty L. Johnson * 





SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE DISPLAY 


TH E library is no shelter for the timid soul. 

Any lingering impression prospective 
Simmons College Library Science students 
may have had of the librarian as a mere 
“keeper of books” was effectively combated in 
an exhibit held recently in the main college 
building. The exhibit was part of a week’s 
program designed to introduce freshman stu- 
dents to the library profession. 

Throughout the displays the emphasis was 
upon the librarian as a distributor of informa- 
tion and material to all groups and by all 
means, from improved cataloging techniques 
to rural extension services. Rapidly growing 
regional and branch work was graphically de- 
scribed in scrapbooks of photographs and 
news clippings showing the actual work of 
various libraries. The continuous growth of 
library activity in the field of adult education 
was also emphasized in a display of booklists 
and other publications issued by libraries in 
connection with their reader's advisory serv- 
ice. Promise of future developments in chil- 
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dren’s work through such media as the radio, 
and the importance of carrying on all phases 
of such work in a world at war was suggested 
in “Saturday at 3 o’clock,”” an exhibit center- 
ing about. the story hour. The increased im- 
portance of pamphlet material and govern- 
ment publications and the use of microfilm 
were demonstrated in a special materials ex- 
hibit, another aspect of library service. 

No library exhibit can afford to omit the 
library’s role in the war effort. “Reference 
Service in Wartime” and ‘‘Books in Wartime” 
were two exhibits illustrating this aspect of 
library work as it affects both civilian and 
enlisted men. Posters and pamphlets were 
featured in a display of some recommended 
books set against the background of a map 
of the war theatres. 

For the prospective library student starting 
her college career, the total impression was 
that of the maintenance and, in some cases, 
the extension of library service under wartime 
conditions and the constant preparation for 
the postwar period with its many opportunities 
for enterprising, trained librarians. 
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What So Wild As Words Are! 


By Verona McCrary * 


HEN I was ushered into the children’s 

room of the local library as a very un- 
trained assistant, the librarian waved me to a 
seat and asked pleasantly, “Do you know 
about the Children’s Cat?” 1 glanced around 
quickly at the various displays, and seeing 
nothing that looked like a pet either alive or 
in effigy, I made an honest but cautious con- 
fession: ‘No, I don’t.” And to my great 
relief she handed me the heavy catalog of 
books for children. 

And thus it went, my imagination often 
leading me far afield as there slowly unfolded 
before me the real meanings of the library 
language. 

The greatest mystery was Elsie. I overheard 
such remarks as ‘““You mean the Elsie cards 
haven't come yet?” “Where did Elsie classify 
that book?” “Sometimes I wish we had never 
started with Elsie!’ My curiosity, much disci- 
plined but unsuppressed, burst into full 
bloom. I found myself humming 


“Who is Elsie, what is she 
That all the Janes abhor her?” * 


I decided against posing this as a reference 
question, first, because of its irreverence to 
The Staff, and then because it was really none 
of my business; I was merely a humble and 
temporary typer of overdues and arranger of 
circ. (abbreviated from circ-ulation and not 
from ber-serk). Patiently, I decided to bide 
my time and see if the enigma would resolve 
itself in library school. 

I arrived at this institution, and by a bril- 
liant series of deductions found out by myself 
that Elsie is none other than L. C. This was 
a minor surprise, compared with learning 
what L. C. really is—not only, as I had 
thought, the library that records the deeds 
and misdeeds of Congress, but also practically 
everything else in the world, and issues cards 
and such things for other libraries. Good old 
Elsie! How I had misjudged her! In my 
imagination she was a wayward lass, but it is 
a wistful memory—how much more alluring 
she seemed then than now. 

A more harrowing thing soon confronted 
me. What is a serial, and what is the union 


*Student, School of Library Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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list of serials? I had no idea. When the 
teacher asked, ““Where are the serials?’ my 
mind was earnest but desolate. I had ad- 
vanced far enough professionally by this time 
to reject at once the analogy of my mother 
asking me where I had put the breakfast foods. 
The next association was with the occasional 
boldface notice on the front of the local paper: 
NEW SERIAL BEGINNING—READ “BEST HUS- 
BAND FOR HARRIET,” or some such. Sternly, 
I rejected this too. Not so easily dislodged 
was the memory of my father chafing from 
issue to issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
because its current serial was a hectic Nordhoff 
and Hall adventure. 


Nobody told me that a serial was a maga- 
zine. I was ashamed to ask. I think I just 
puttered around and found out. I grew sadder 
but wiser as I learned that life isn’t that simple 
and that it couldn’t be called, as I wished, 
“union list of magazines,” because so many 
recurring publications are not magazines at 
all. But my opinion of library bibliography 
did rise at this reassurance that they hadn't 
patiently collected into such a ponderous tome 
everything, lurid and otherwise, that has been 
printed serially in the magazines and papers 
of America. 

For a time, too, I translated abbreviations 
a bit freely; for instance, I rendered “bibl. of 
quot.” as “Bible of quotations,” and ‘‘comp.” 
as ‘composer’ instead of ‘‘compiler.”’ 

New worlds ate opening before me as ! 
learn more and more of the special words in 
library parlance. The latest puzzle was in the 
public catalog. There was a card for Anonyms 
and pseudonyms, and one for Synonyms and 
antonyms. These floated cloudily in my mind 
for several days, but finally, after a brief ses- 
sion with Webster's Dictionary (2d ed.), and 
a few seconds of resentful speculation as to 
whether this was the whim of a euphonious 
subject-header, I decided to distinguish the 
two by remembering the ‘‘t’” in “antonym.” 

Understanding, they say, grows apace with 
vocabulary ; remembering my days before be- 
coming an initiate, I believe this is true. And 
out of my experience, I have decided to make 
one resolution: When I become a Librarian, 
I intend to resist the temptation to tell my 
public that the most useful domestic animal 
in the United States is the public cat, 
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The Three Dares 


By Doris M. 


CN upon a time there were three 
Dares—a great big Dare, a middle- 
sized Dare, and a little tiny Dare. They 
all lived together in a Library deep in the 
heart of (nope, not Texas but) Any City. 

Now, one morn, while they were away, 
Golden-Haired Public came by. She had 
been planting her Victory Garden since early 
that morn and she was plumb tuckered out. 
When she saw the Library she said to her- 
self, “Surely the people who work here won't 
mind if I snooze awhile—what’s a Reading 
Room for, anyhow?” 


From Thoroughbred to Tabloid 


Ah ( (sniff, sniff) ) what was that fragrance 
(besides shellac) ( (sniff, sniff) ) that tanta- 
lizer (besides dust) ((sniff, sniff)) three 
breakfast papers spread out on the Main 
Desk. She started to read from the first 
paper—every issue thoroughbred. 

“This is too hoity-toity for me!” she 
yawned to herself after the fifth line and 
moved over to the second paper—bour- 
geoise from front to back. 

“This is too lukey-wukey for me!” she 
mused to herself after the fifth column 
and moved over to the last paper—a beauti- 
ful hunk of tabloid. 

“And this is okey-dokey by me!” she 
exclaimed to herself and sat right down to 
read it from cover to cover. But even the 
best tabloid can’t go on forever; so, Golden- 
Haired Public went through it just once 
more for the juiciest items, then sauntered 
into the Reading Room for a snooze. 


“But might as well look through these 
new magazines here in the mail that nobody 
has bothered to open yet,”’ she figured to her- 
self as she picked up the first one—smacking 
of CULTURE. 

“Gracious, but this is too hoity-toity for 
me!"’ she sputtered after a page and tried 
to slide it back into its mailing wrapper. On 
to the next magazine—the family armchair 
companion. 


“Spare me, but this is too lukey-wukey!” 
she thought after finishing the first short 
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feature cut shorter still the way she read it. 
Then she picked up the last magazine— 
Love and more Love. 

“Say, this is more like it and strictly 
okey-dokey by me!”’ she sang out as she 
settled back in a nice, hard chair to enjoy 
steady palpitations of the heart from be- 
ginning to end. Then Golden-Haired Pub- 
lic decided to take a look around and away 
she went along the stacks until she came 
to a door marked ‘Work Room—For Em- 
ployees Only.” But there really wasn’t much 
to see—just three bunks with special bedside 
reading laid out! She'd just have a look at 
the first book—'‘one that will last through 
the ages.” 

“Ye gods, hoity-toity again, wouldn't you 
know!” she erupted to herself after glanc- 
ing over the book jacket. The second book 
was one to curl up with after work. 

“And heaven help me, how lukey- 
wukey!” she diagnosed to herself after scur- 
rying through the first chapter, then let 
that book drop to the floor with a middle- 
class thud. Well, she'd try the next book 
a mystery-western-love all squeezed between 
dashing red covers. 

“Okey-dokey on the ball!” Golden-Haired 
Public rejoiced as she made herself per- 
fectly comfortable in the last bunk. 


The Dares’ Return 


Now, after awhile the three Dares came 
back to the Library. The great big Dare took 
one look at his morning paper and muttered, 
“Someone's touched my paper.” 

The middle-sized Dare picked up his 
magazine half unwrapped and pondered, 
“Someone's ruffled my magazine.” 

Then the little tiny Dare shouted, ‘‘Some- 
one’s found my book and read it all through 
and I don’t care even if she is here in my 
bunk!” 

His voice roused Golden-Haired Public; 
and, when she saw the three Dares, she was 
so excited that she jumped up and out the 
window and ran as fast as she could go home 
to her ony ong just coming in from the 
night shift. But she never forgot the little 
tiny Dare. She liked him best of all. 
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High School Library Patrons 


By Alice H. Songe * 


GCHOOL libraries have their particular pa- 
trons. Sad to relate, one never hears of 
them in library school, but to be able to cope 
with them is as important to smooth library 
administration as a well cataloged book col- 
lection. 


The Freshmen 


If any school librarian is prone to head- 
aches, here is her chief source. Since fresh- 
men believe that “homework’”’ is to be done 
at home, they use their free periods roaming 
in the library. Back numbers of magazines 
are their specialty. (‘To look at, Miss, not to 
read.”) What they do to your files is better 
left unsaid. Their other pastimes consist of 
constantly asking if they can look in the card 
tray to find out “when their book is due,” 
hanging around the desk to stamp books, and 
ganging up in numbers to watch you type 
or do book mending. Freshmen must be 
“shooed’’ continuously. 


School Lovers 


The library is naturally the great meeting 
place of all school lovers. Where else in the 
school can they sit so closely together to pore 
over their lessons or a magazine? Of course, 
when their low murmurs cease to be low, or 
they become a little too obvious, interference 
is required. But be gentle, or they might ask: 
“Don’t you believe in recreation ?”’ 


The “You Oughta’s” 


The You Oughta’s are a small clique, but 
nevertheless very irksome. A typical member 
is usually a sophisticate, whose family belongs 
to every known book guild and club in exist- 
ence. His complaints are something like this: 
“You oughta get a few adult books in this 
juvenile collection. You oughta subscribe to 
Esquire. Who wants to read the National 
Geographic anyway?’’ What he says about 
book displays and the bulletin board can be 
summed up in one word—"Corny.” Just ig- 
nore the ‘You Oughta’s” when they get 
started, and try to smile while you gnash your 
teeth. 


* Librarian, Franklin, Louisiana, High School. 
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The Human Mag pies 


Some high school girls are under the im- 
pression that the library is a sort of news ex- 
change. When they do pause for breath, it’s 
to whip out a compact for a few repairs on 
make-up. Eventually when they stop talking 
(after murderous glances from the desk) and 
get busy, it’s to copy popular songs from 
somebody else’s songbook. Often one will 
conveniently hum a song, to “show how it 
goes.” Approach them quietly and firmly 
(mostly firmly!). Don’t be sensitive when 
they openly exchange sneers. These girls are 
all convinced that you are out of date in all 
respects, anyway, and that you probably think 
a jitterbug is a first cousin to a boll weevil. 


The Helpless Infant 


This creature ranges from the age of twelve 
until the time he leaves high school. You can 
tell him every day where the reserve shelves 
are, but still he thinks it necessary to ask. A 
card catalog exists in theory alone for him, 
until you insist he use it. It is taken for 
granted also that you aid the helpless infant 
with his homework. He becomes shocked 
when you tell him that you have forgotten 
ckemistry equations, theorems in geometry 
and figuring compound interest. ‘Didn't you 
go to college?” they want to know. And if 
you can’t remember what book so and so was 
looking at yesterday, in third period, and 
where it is now, well, you go down a few 
notches in prestige. 


The Inquiring Reporter 


Curiosity is a natural trait of children but 
some are over endowed with it from their 
Creator. The inquiring reporters pop in and 
out of the library at all hours, asking you 
questions that you can never expect to answer. 
Typical questions: Do you know the name of 
the street that runs back of my uncle’s house? 
Was Adam a cave man—he was the first man, 
wasn't he? Why are there more single teach- 
ers on the faculty than married ones? The 
best thing to do for the inquiring reporters is 
to tell them either not to ask personal ques- 

(Continued on page 695) 
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Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 





Winpow EXHIBIT AT THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This simple display can be easily duplicated by even the. smallest library. 


Its principal 


ingredients, in addition to the books, .are: a free map enlargement featuring the Pacific 
area, from Fortune Magazine; contrasting yellow and dark tangerine cardboard strips with 
straight and saw-toothed edges; cut-out letters, the smaller ones painted white, the larger 


ones cobalt blue, with tangerine tips. 


Medium gray is the color of the background panel. 


PHOTOGRAPHING DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 
By Matilde Kelly * 


ood photographs of library displays and ex- 

hibits are valuable not only for publicity 
purposes but because they can be, if carefully 
analyzed, a definite help in correcting faulty dis- 
play techniques. When funds are available, it 
is more satisfactory to have the photographs taken 
by a professional photographer, but it is possible 
for the amateur to take good pictures. 

Suitable pictures of window displays can sel- 
dom be made by daylight because of the reflec- 
tions in the glass. The best time to take such 
pictures is late at night when traffic has subsided, 
and when the only illumination is the light in the 
windows. Unless the window lights are of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy, additional illumination must 
be provided by floodlights set in reflectors. These 
should be outside the camera range and placed 


° ALLA, Public Relations Committee. 
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so that shadows are eliminated to the greatest 
possible extent. It goes without saying, of course, 
that the window glass should be spotless. 


Interior displays may be photographed at any 
time, and either floodlights or flashlights may 
be used. The flashlight photograph is desirable 
when people are included in the picture. Before 
photographing exhibits in glass cases, the doors 
should either be opened or removed to eliminate 
reflections. 

Occasionally an effective display does not pho- 
tograph well. This is frequently caused by lack 
of photographic contrast in the colors used in 
the backgrounds or in the books or objects dis- 
played. This condition may be remedied by using 
a color filter over the lens. For example, a win- 
dow display containing a great amount of light 


(Continued on page 695) 
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Let’s Read 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING READING OF 


CHILDREN 


Garden Reading 


Ve Garden Reading Clubs were organized 
at the Omaha Public Library during the 
summer months for the grade school children of 
the city. The main library and the branches each 
had miniature table gardens in which each club 
member, at the time of registration, was given a 
plot with his name in the section allotted to his 
school, Each member was required to read one 
book a week, on any subject, but suitable to his 
reading ability. As the individual books were 
returned to the library and orally reported on, the 
child was entitled to a plant in his garden plot. 
This created great interest and parents and teach- 
ers were often brbught to the children’s room to see 
the number of plants in the child’s garden plot. 

When school reopened in the fall, each club 
member who had read ten or more books during 
the vacation period, was awarded a reading diplo- 
ma at school. 

The children’s response to this project far sur- 
passed our expectations. Over a thousand chil- 
dren in various parts of the city were enrolled, 
greatly exceeding our records of previous years. 

ADELINE PROULX 
Supervisor, Children’s Work 
Omaha, Nebraska, Public Library 


“Let Freedom Ring” 


N an effort to acquaint the Junior High School 
students more fully with the ideals and meaning 
of democracy, the Nutley Public Library planned an 
exhibit centering about the theme, “Let Freedom 
Ring.” A six-foot “V" of red ribbon mounted on 
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monks cloth was the foundation of the exhibit. 
Outlining the inner sides of the ““V"’ were jackets of 
books dealing with America’s historic background 
as well as her part in this war. The books them- 
selves were grouped on shelves on either side of the 
“V.” In addition, booklists entitled, THEY FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM, THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM, and, 
THOSE WHO SERVE, were mimeographed on red, 
white, and blue paper for distribution. 

Class after class was brought to our intermediate 
department, the Stockton Room, to see the exhibit 
and listen to brief reviews of the books. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming. Who could resist The 
Flying Tigers, by Russell Whelan, or Struggle Is 
Our Brother, by Gregor Felsen? Long lists of reser- 
vations on the displayed books grew rapidly. But 
best of all, teachers reported that many of these be- 
tween-age boys and girls, who heretofore had con- 
sidered reading a task, now visited the library vol- 
untarily and even asked to be allowed to spend their 
study periods in the Stockton Room. 


IRENE CALVERT PHILLIPS, Librariah 
Nutley, New Jersey, Free Public Library 


Loan Adv. 


ITH apologies to a certain finance company, 

the enclosed card was run off on my personal 
press to invite our teachers to take out books for 
the summer. And our teachers took advantage of 
the opportunity in considerable numbers. However, 
several thought it really was an advertisement for 
a finance company, and started to discard it. 


HOUSEHOLD SUMMER LOAN KOOPERATION 
Room 205-6-7 
SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 


Have you always wanted to travel, but felt you couldn’t 
spare the gas? 
Do you need the means to continue your studies? 
Do you want to forget your worries? 
Then apply here. High interest rates; no embarrassing 
questions. 
Payable in September 


JOHN W. CreaceEr, Librarian 
South High School Library 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Book Armada 


LL aboard! 

Four hundred and fifty-four boys and girls of 
Van Wert County, Ohio, answered this challenging 
call and embarked with the 1943 Book Armada for 
a summer of enjoyment in a Vacation Reading Club 
sponsored by the children’s department of the Brum- 
back Library. 

Four reading lists were prepared for the “literary 
seamen.” Each list contained seven divisions: The 
Harbor of Friendship, Adventure Island, Explorers’ 
Cove, Thinkers’ Nook, Make-Believe Isle, The 
Bridge of History, and Hobby Bay. Ten books were 
listed under each of these headings. 
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A large illustrated map was painted and posted 
on a bulletin board in the lobby of the children’s 
room. In the upper left-hand corner was a picture 
of the Brumback Library. The steps led down to a 
large body of water on which each of the seven 
“points of reading’’ were shown. As each boy or 
girl registered in the club a small paper boat bear- 
ing his or her name was placed on the map-chart. 

As books were read, the reading lists of the boys 
and girls were stamped. These lists were checked at 
regular intervals. As soon as ten books were read 
the name of the reader was posted on a bulletin 
board as a petty officer, third class. For each addi- 
tional five books read a promotion in naval rank 
was posted. 

Five thousand nine hundred and six books on the 
lists were read by club members during their sum- 
mer vacations. Two hundred and seventy-seven of 
the boys and girls who enrolled received Vacation 
Reading Club diplomas for reading ten or more 
books from the prescribed lists. Five boys and girls 
read all the seventy books on their lists and earned 
the coveted rank of admiral. 

RuTH McDonaLbD, Children’s Librarian 
Brumback Library 
Van Wert County, Obio 


Library Club Displays 
UR Library Club members are responsible for 
a display for the school library each week. 
They have appointed committees to plan and ar- 
range a new display for each time the club meets. 
The theme of the display pictured was inspired 
by a series of talks on postwar planning given in 
assembly by members of the Problems of Democracy 
class. 
Really, the girls are just teeming with ideas after 
a perusal of the Bulletin. 
MARGARET GRAHAM, Librarian 
Emporium, Pennsylvania, High School 








Reddick’s Circus 


OR many years this library has had a summet 

reading club. Each year the theme is different, 
but it always has to be something broad enough to 
include most of our book collection. 

For 1943 we called it “Reddick’s Circus, or, Ten 
Weeks with the Reading Club.” Colorful posters 
advertising our project were sent to the schools 
late in May. During the registration period, June 
5-19, 258 children signed up. 

To earn the ribbon badge or pin, eight books 
had to be read and an oral report given on each 
one, by August 14. From the fifth grade to the 
eighth, four fiction and four nonfiction were re 
quired; below the fifth grade any book suitable to 
the grade and to the child’s reading ability was 
accepted. When the children registered, they wer« 
asked to put down the grade they would enter in 
the fall. By August 14, 1,157 book reports had 
been given, and 114 children had met the require 
ments. 

Since this is an annual affair, and many children 
are in it more than one year, we have worked out a 
system of awards—badges, buttons, and a pin 
assuming that a child might start in the second grade 
and continue to the eighth. 

Each year we try to give the children some record 
of the books read. This time we gave each a minia 
ture circus tent made of colored paper. We printed 
the names of the eight books on the roof, used a 
toothpick for a flag pole, and attached a pennant 
with the child’s name. 


We have found that the readers like to follow the 
progress of the club in some way. We covered an 
extra large bulletin board with blue paper, and as 
each book was satisfactorily reported, the child was 
asked to choose a colored, gummed 1” circle—we 
called it a balloon—and to stick it on the bulletin 
board. At the lower edge we had a picture of a 
squirrel with his paw extended, so a string was 
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drawn from each balloon to the squirrel’s paw. Each 
child put his registration number on each one of his 
balloons. They had their own ideas about where to 
place the balloons, so the squirrel was not only hold- 
ing 1,157 balloons, but was surrounded by them as 
well! 

We confined the decorations to a corner of the 
room near the charging desk. The janitor made a 
merry-go-round to fit one of the large round tables. 
He carved the horses and painted them, and made 
the harness and saddles from old gloves. Every de- 
tail was correct. We put book jackets around the 
center part that housed the motor. Christmas tree 
lights were placed under the roof, and a flag on top. 
There were only two things lacking—music, and the 
up-and-down movement of the horses. People who 
had never been in the children’s department before 
came in to see the merry-go-round. 

The pipes near the ceiling were decorated with 
orange crepe paper rope and balloons—as long as 
they lasted! 

The top shelf of the permanent display case was 
arranged like a circus ring, with real sawdust, and 
the lower shelf was the zoo where we had numerous 
animals cut out and mounted to stand. 

The children look forward to the reading club 
every summer, and have already asked what it is 
going to be next! The teachers are perhaps our best 
advertisers. They especially like to have the little 
children keep in reading practice through the sum- 
mer. It is really gratifying to see how the club mem- 
bers improve in their reporting from year to year. 

DELPHINE STRAIT, Children’s Librarian 
Reddick’s Library, Ottawa, Illinois 
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Service Club 


ITH the current interest in the war, it was 

decided to center last summer's vacation club 
about stories of the Army, Navy, Marines, and other 
branches of the service. 

Eight bulletin boards were covered with red, 
white, and blue backgrounds dedicated to eight 
branches of the service. In June notices were sent 
to the neighborhood schools and a recruiting station 
was set up in the Children’s Room. Each afternoon 
our schools took turns in appointing an “Officer of 
the Day.” Many boys and girls were recruited as 
reading club members in this way. 

After a child read and reported on a book he be- 
came a private or apprentice seaman and advanced 
in rank as additional books were read. We had sev- 
eral generals and admirals. Citations were awarded 
for excellence in giving the oral reports. A record 
of each member's reading was kept in a booklet 
which was returned to the child at the end of the 
summer. 

Enthusiasm ran high and prompted three mem- 
bers to write a theme song to the tune of “I’m a 
Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

An Honor Roll was posted with the names of 
children who had read eight or more books and a 
party was held for all club members at the end of 
the summer. Our Children’s Librarian was leaving 
in September to join the WAVES and so naturally, 
most of the girls joined the WAVES group of read- 
ers. We consider the project very successful in the 
number of readers and in the enthusiastic response. 


LuctLE MESSINGER, Branch Librarian 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Library 
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Victory Club 


N keeping with our attempt to build a club 

around themes which appeal to the modern- 
minded child, our 1943 club was the Reading for 
Fun Victory Club. The Army, Navy and Air Corps 
insignia were used as decorations along with a huge 
red, white, and blue ““V" and advancement was by 
commissioned ranks. Our county branch and one 
of our county stations also had this club with slight 
variations. 

Preparation for the Reading for Fun Club con- 
sisted of: 

a) Drawing and painting the 30 insignia used on the 
built-up display boards over four sections of shelving. 

b) Designing and making a linoleum block of the Read- 
ing for Fun Victory Club insignia. This was then painted 
in blue on bleached muslin cut with pinking shears into 
2’’ x 3” oblongs to make individual insignia to be won and 
worn by the children. 

c) Making the “‘V’’ of a wooden frame covered with 
corrugated cardboard and then with red, white, and blue 
crepe paper. 

d) Lettering the Army and Navy commissioned ranks and 
other lettering. 

e) Cutting pictures of soldiers, sailors, WAVES, WACS, 
etc., from magazines and pasting them on a long corrugated 
board for the Junior Club. 

f) Tracing Army branch insignia to be mimeographed on 
colored paper and cutting these into slips which were sepa- 
rated and put into boxes marked with suggestions as to 
the type of book which would fit the insignia. 

g) Preparing and having mimeographed on colored paper 
explanatory posters for each schoolroom. 

h) Extensive newspaper publicity and talks by the chil- 
dren's librarian in every schoolroom in the city. 


As a child read a book he reported it for record- 
ing, selected a slip bearing the insignia of the 
branch of the Army most closely connected with the 
subject of the book, wrote his name and the name 
of the book on the proper slip, and pinned it to the 
“V." The Reading for Fun Victory Club insignia 
bearing his name was advanced one rank. 





Sandusky Victory Club Insignia 
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ew sm eson— 


No, no, Junior! Not yet! 


The Junior Club, for children reading the ‘‘easy’ 
books, was, of course, much simpler. When a child 
registered his name was printed under whichever 
picture of a soldier, sailor, pilot, etc., he chose 
When he read a book, he received a “decoration” 
(a tiny piece of colored paper) to paste on his 
chosen representative in the service; when he had 
read ten he received a “medal” (a silver star pasted 
on a bit of red, white, and blue ribbon). Many of 
the pictures were completely obliterated by the deco 
rations and medals heaped upon them. 

Ten books must be read to complete either club 
and receive the annual award, but no recognition is 
given for reading more. However, many senior club 
members became generals and then started all over 
to become admirals. In the junior club, several mem 
bers read close to forty books. 

Figuring by our former rate of increase, we had 
anticipated a registration of around 1,000, but only 
829 registered at the main library, with a drop in 
percentage of completions from 59 to 41 per cent 
This means that a great deal of our material is left 
over. Any library wishing to use it, may have it free 
of charge. In fact, we could probably equip several! 
small libraries. 


MADELEINE B. DENT, Children’s Librarian 
Sandusky, Ohio, Library Association 


Club Earns Encyclopaedia 
QO" Library Club decided that we needed and 


could work for money for an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. We thought it would be a project 
for two or three years, but we started in. 

The basketball program, heretofore sponsored 
by an interested citizen now-in the armed forces, 
was not claimed for this season and we asked for 
the duty. We were to sell ads to the various 
business firms in town and give the basketball 
line-ups for each home game. At first I thought 
we could clear $36—that seemed too small an 
amount so we reblocked the ads, raised the price 
of each one and saw we could clear $84—that 
seemed ‘“‘foxy’’ but as we began to ask various 
businessmen for $10 for an ad and sales-talked 
the idea, we decided we could include a few more 
and in the final program there were 19 ads rang- 
ing from $10 to $4, and strange as it may seem, 
the Library Club members collected $145 from 
the ads and our total cost was $32 leaving a profit 
of $113! This being Book Week, we bought 
Book Week bookmarks and each member pledged 
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to sell 30 and bring in 60c. A few failed their 
pledge but we did clear $20.17 on 1,000 book 
marks—some members sold more than their 30. 
This gave us a total of $133.17. Our Britannica 
cost $159.40 if we paid cash for it and that left 
$26.26 still to go. 

Next, we had sales concession for cakes and 
candy at the basketball games and cleared enough 
so we were able to give our price. The Britannica 
is here! ! We have all touched it lovingly and found 
seats in the library that make its fine, red, morocco 
binding visible and pleasing to our gloating eyes. 

The task completed we are on to new uncon- 
quered glories. For instance, we're buying books 
for our library as often as we get $2 or $3 from 
fines imposed on club members for not reading a 
book a week (5c) or failing to have an excuse 
when absent from club meetings (10c). During 
Book Week each member gave 20c to buy two 
pictures for the library. 

Each member works one hour a week either 
shelving books, reading shelves, mending books, 
mending magazines, filing, labeling vertical file 
material, or working routine circulation work. 
We love our little library and trust our constant 
efforts will, in the near future, make it twice its 
present size. 

ALMEDA LEAKE, Librarian 
Township High School 


Marion, Illinois 
Bookmarks 
HILDREN like bookmarks. They carefully 


transfer them from the books they return to 
the books they are about to read. Others ask at the 
charging desk, “May I have a bookmark?” 

It occurred to us we might press further this point 
of attack in our campaign for better care of books 
by providing a series of bookmarks, each emphasiz- 
ing a particular abuse to be avoided. The illustrated 
set of bookmarks was designed for use with children 
in the elementary grades. They are being used in 
our branches and on the book truck, as well as at 
the main library. We have found that the children 
themselves call them to each other's attention, em- 
phasizing their message more effectively than the 
librarian herself could. 

These bookmarks were mimeographed on colored 
paper, 20-lb. weight. All five designs were traced 
on one stencil, so that one stencil and one ream of 
paper produced a supply of 2,500 bookmarks. 

Lois G. PENNELL, Librarian 
Newman Branch 


Mansfield, Ohio, Public Library 
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Canajoharie, New York's, Vacation Reading 
Club boasted animals from the Beech-Nut 
Circus Car. 


Letter to Graduates 


N June we mail the following letter to graduates 
of our near-by high school. Like most publicity, 
the results are intangible, but we have had a number 
of students stop in to tell us how pleased they were 
to get the letter and how much they appreciated the 
help we have given them. 
Dear William, 


Congratulations on your graduation ! 

You and your friends will soon be in the service of your 
country, some in the armed services, some in defense plants, 
some on the farms. A few of you will enter college to pre- 
pare for your part in the peace to come. Wherever you go, 
whatever you do, we want you to know that the librarians 
of the Petit Branch Library wish you well, and a safe and 
swift return to normal life. 

At Nottingham and at Petit Branch you have made the 
acquaintance of good books, tasting a bit of poetry ; accom- 
panying exotic people on strange adventures; growing in 
understanding with great minds. In the midst of great 
crowds—and you will be in crowds—you can,be very lonely. 
How heartwarming to find a familiar book! When beset 
with doubt and worry; when tackling an almost insoluble 
problem ; when boredom sets your nerves on edge you may 
find a paragraph, a line or phrase that sets you on the path 
toward light. At times you will seek relaxation, at others 
the sheer intellectual joy that is found in a well-expressed 
phrase or a brilliantly conceived idea. 

Wherever you are these next few years, avail yourself of 
books. It will be your job to create the world of the future. 
More than anything else the Axis fears ideas; ideas are de- 
veloped through books; make books an important part of 
your physical and mental equipment. 

Good luck! A warm welcome awaits you at the Petit 
Branch at all times. 

Sincerely yours, 
RutH M. PHILiips, Branch Librarian 
Petit Branch Library 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 


Summer Experiment 


FF" a number of years the pupils of the Wilson 
Borough High School have asked to be per- 
mitted to use the school library during the sum- 
mer. There is no public library in the borough 
and when the school closes the pupils have no 
opportunity to obtain reading material. During 
the winter they are busy with various school ac- 
tivities and have less time to read than they have 
in the summer. Last summer the pupils’ request 
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PATRON'S HANDPWORK ON LIBRARY BULLETIN BOARD 
A bookkeeper in one of the banks in Clearfield, Pennsylvania, has “taken over’ the bulletin 
board in the Joseph and Elizabeth Shaw Public Library. He keeps it decorated and changes 
it frequently. For this one, he used white letters on red crepe-paper background with flags 
of some of the United Nations on blue crepe-paper background. 


was granted and the library was open Monday 
evenings from seven* to nine o'clock and Friday 
mornings from nine to eleven o'clock for eight 
weeks. 

The plan was carried out as an experiment in 
connection with a recreational program of play- 
ground activities. The results were gratifying and 
it is hoped that in the future the library will re- 
main open during the summer. Adults, high 
school pupils, and elementary school children bor- 
rowed books. Between 200 and 250 borrowers 
registered and the circulation was over 900, The 
quality of the material read was very encouraging. 
In the winter, the tendency is to choose the 
smallest book available for book reports. In the 
summer, reading was for pleasure and such books 
as Land Below the Wind by Keith, Big Family by 
Partridge, and The Sound of Running Feet by 
Lawrence, circulated regularly. As usual, fiction 
was most widely read but a surprising number of 
requests was for useful and fine arts, also the 
physical and social sciences. 


It is believed that the plan was worth while 
because it gave people the opportunity to make 
profitable and pleasant use of their leisure time; 
parents became acquainted with the contents of 
the school library; many pupils prepared their 
book reports for the coming school year; and ele- 
mentary pupils formed the habit of coming to 
the library. 

When the library was first opened the response 
was slow but excellent newspaper publicity led to 
a rapid increase in attendance. 


EDITH BARTLESON, Librarian 
Wilson Borough High School 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Reading Rations 


R several years we have been adapting and 

using summer reading contests suggested by 
write-ups in the Wilson Library Bulletin. This 
year, we worked out a program of our own. 

We adopted the much discussed “point system’ 
and called the contest the Reading Ration Club. The 
library became the Book Market and the librarians 
the Reading Ration Board. A bulletin board covered 
with brown wrapping paper was divided in three 
shelves by strips of ¥2” molding. This, to one with 
imagination, suggested the shelves in any small gro 
cery store. On these “shelves” were arranged “tin 
cans” cut from light construction paper in a variety 
of colors, shapes, and sizes. On each “can” were 
pasted pictures and titles cut from book jackets 
These were arranged in groups to include the differ- 
ent classes of books and to each group a certain 
point value was assigned; that is: far-away lands, 
8 points; famous people 7 points; our animal 
friends, 6 points; rhymes and chimes, 5 points; 
elves and fairies, 4 points; and just for fun, 3 
points. As each contestant returned a book, he 
wrote his name and the author and title of the book 
in a regular receipt book and the librarian recorded 
the point value on the stub at her leisure. The slips 
were filed alphabetically under the name of the 
child and at the end of the contest the boy and girl 
who had earned the greatest number of points and 
whose record showed the widest variety of reading 
received the awards. The prizes for this contest just 
had to be books and the first prize was awarded to 
a boy in the sixth grade who had read 61 books and 
earned a total point value of 450. The second book 
was earned by a sixth-grade girl who had read 67 
books with a total of 397 points. The total enroll- 
ment for the contest was 55 and the final score 
showed 773 books read and 4,798 points acquired. 

This plan had the virtue of being easy to work 
out as it did not require the attention of the libra- 
rian at a busy hour, for point values could be as- 
signed at odd minutes; the club members did not 
know who was leading the contest until the winners 
were announced; all contestants from the fourth 
through the seventh grades had equal opportunity 
to win the contest; and finally and most important 
the members of the club acquired familiarity with 
many kinds of books and read widely. 

By another year “points” and rationing may be 
supplanted by some other system but we pass on our 
Reading Ration Club plan for what it may be worth. 


HELEN Hypon, Librarian 
Pember Library 
Granville, New York 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PATRONS 


(Continued from page 687) 
tions as it isn’t nice, or that you will give the 
matter great thought and let them know as 
soon as possible. 


The Practical Joker 


Every school has its practical jokers and of 
course they do not neglect the library. Here 
they develop the “hide-and-go-seek’’ com- 
plex, and think it great fun to watch the libra- 
rian and anxious students scurrying around to 
find the books and magazines they hide. Ten 
to one, you will find the morning paper back 
of the radiator; and that reserve book on in- 
sects, that the biology class needs, will prob- 


ably be found behind the innocent volumes of, 


Shakespeare. Just keep your eyes open when 
the practical jokers come into the library. 
After they find out you are “wise,” all the fun 
is lost. Some practical jokers think it great 
fun to use pen names on book cards. When 
you get ready to send overdue notices and find 
out that Tim McCoy or Captain Marvel have 
books that are overdue, it is most annoying. 
However, let not prospective school libra- 
rians be dismayed. The scene really.isn’t all 
that bad. But remember, while you are read- 
' ing Fargo, Wilson, Joeckel, or Mudge, try to 
develop a sense of humor. You'll need it! 





“Customers” arrive early at the E. S. Willcox 


Branch Library, Peoria, Illinois 
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HOW TO DO IT—STUDY HALL 


Never, never say an unnecessary word. Culti- 
vate ‘the look.” This is a steady, cool glance that 
has worked wonders in my own case. Quite by 
accident, I discovered that I could summon “the 
look’’ by giving the culprit a level glance and at 
the same time mentally picturing thé various acts 
of violence I should like to commit. 

“The look” also fills in when you cannot make 
up your mind instantly what you are going to do 
in a given situation. Stare while you think. 

Another good trick is to carry a notebook with 
you and, when some minor offense is committed, 
pretend to write busily in it. This straightens 
things out beautifully, but don’t ask me why, be- 
cause I don't know. If you have evergwatched a 
policeman make out a ticket while you sat behind 
the wheel wondering whether your name was on 
it, maybe you will understand. 

If you speak rarely and then only the absolutely 
necessary words, you will keep the pupils won- 
dering; and while wondering, they are very apt 
to conduct themselves properly. The fact that you 
are also wondering is your personal secret.— 
Marie M. STEWART in Business Education World 
(Reprinted from Secondary Education, November 
1943—-January 1944). 


PHOTOGRAPHING EXHIBITS 


(Continued from page 688) 


blue and white may make a poor photograph be- 
cause it is almost impossible, photographically 
speaking, to distinguish the two colors. If a 
yellow filter is used, there will be a pronounced 
difference, as the blue will appear quite dark and 
the white very white. Information on the use of 
color filters may be obtained from shops special- 
izing in camera supplies and in many of the 
recent books on photography. 

Before a photograph is taken, 
the display should be carefully 
scrutinized. Defects which are 
scarcely noticeable, such as a 
book out of line, a film of dust, 
a stray rubber band, or a slight- 
ly crooked sign, will be con- 
spicuous in the picture. Some- 
times the arrangement of the 
display may be slightly changed 
for photographic purposes. 
The introduction in the back- 
ground, of a tall object or book 
on a high displayer can give 
depth to the photograph; 
straightening a book placed at 
an extreme angle will prevent 
distortion; the elimination of a 
few books or objects may pre- 
vent an appearance of over- 
crowding in the photograph. 


The true University of these 
days is a Collection of books. 


—THOMAS CARLYLE 
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} i is very well for us to observe certain times in 
the year as a tribute to the varicus nations who 
are our allies but unless something tangible is ac- 
complished by this observance we might as well 
save our time or change our approach. After all, 
the purpose of British Book Week and of China 
Book Week was to create an interest and an under- 
standing of our allies through the reading of books. 
How successful was the program in your library and 
your community? How many people attended the 
special programs you arranged during that week? 
How many books did you circulate? Has the inter- 
est and circulation continued past that week? How 
many new readers did you attract through the ob- 
servance of these special weeks ? 


Somehow or other we have a feeling—a purely 
personal one—that it wasn’t too successful. Perhaps 
the time for preparation was not long enough. Per- 
haps there is not enough participation in such events 
by agencies outside of the library. Perhaps there is 
too little information about the kinds of- material 
and kinds of programs that are available for the 
smaller library with a limited budget and staff. 


With Russia Book Week (May 1-6) fast upon us 
and other “weeks” in prospect we might consider a 
few plans for a more effective observance of a par- 
ticular week. Inasmuch as the observance of such a 
week should not fall entirely on the library's shoul- 
ders the first effort should be made to contact other 
channels for dissemination of information in the 
community. Call or write your local editor and in- 
form him of the coming event and ask his help in 
publicizing it, not only from a library angle but 
from one of national and world interest. Offer to 
supply him with books, information, and illustra- 
tions that will make a feature article. Inquire about 
the possibility of an editorial during the week 
which will point to mutual understanding as the 
only basis for the kind of a peace and the kind of a 
world we hope to live in. Later you can supply him 
with information concerning your special displays 
and programs for the week. Plan your hewspaper 
publicity far enough in advance so the reading pub- 
lic will be aware of the observance and be interested 
enough to make visits to the library. 

Discuss the program with your local clergymen 
and ask their help. Quite possibly some may devote 
a Sunday sermon to the subject and will be glad to 
publish some notice of the importance of such an 
observation in church papers. The same kind of 
contact should be made with the local superintend- 
ent of schools or with individual teachers. Women’s 
clubs, men’s clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
labor organizations, and others will be glad to help 
with the celebration and all groups will need your 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of this 
increasingly important phase of library activity. Librarians 
are invited to send articles, copies of publicity material, 
annual reports, etc.. to the editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’’ 
Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public Library, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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CROWS’ NEST” 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


help in the selection of reading materials and the 
distribution of booklists. 


Ask your local theatre owner to run a slide with 
the legend: “This is Russia Book Week. For better 
understanding read about our friend and ally. Con- 
sult your local library.” Ask the restaurants and 
tearooms in your community to run the same thing 
on their menus. Have a quantity of paper slips 
mimeographed with the same notice and ask loca! 
bakeries to wrap one with every loaf of bread they 
sell. You will be surprised how many people wil! be 
glad to help you if you merely plan the mechanics. 


If you do not have desirable window display space 
in your library ask your local department store, 
bank, or public service company if their staff dis- 
play artist can arrange such a window on their own 
premises. Keep your own displays simple and effec- 
tive and remember that your ultimate aim is to in- 
terest the spectator to the point where he will want 
to read about the ally you are honoring. 


In many cities there are organizations designed to 
aid our various allies, to further interest and supply 
information about them. If it is at all possible for 
you to get in touch with these organizations do so 
immediately. They may be able to supply ‘you with 
speakers or at least make suggestions about speakers 
and perhaps special materials: If you are unable to 
obtain the names of such organizations, write to 
your state library or to the library in the nearest 
large city. Only by pooling our information and by 
cooperation can we make any program we attempt 
effective. 


All of the foregoing probably sounds like a lot of 
trouble and, you may ask yourself, for what? Just 
remember that intelligent cooperation is not pos- 
sible between peoples of differing cultures unless 
each is familiar with the other's history, economy, 
folkways, and fine arts. We can’t learn at this time 
by firsthand observation but we can learn by reading 
and it’s up to us to pass the word along. We have 
an obligation and an opportunity to do yeoman 
service not only in our own community but through- 
out the entire country and it can't be done by sitting 
back and saying this is “Russia Book Week" and 
sticking a sign up over a half a dozen books! 


This may also be a good occasion to remind our- 
selves that our increasing interest in Russia is not a 
one-sided affair; that, under far more trying condi- 
tions, the Russians are showing a similar interest in 
American life, language, and literature and are 
eagerly seeking contacts with our libraries and other 
cultural institutions. 


Some months ago the Chicago Public Library re- 
ceived a letter from the State Central Library of For- 
eign Literature in Moscow. It read: 

Our exhibition ‘“The Best Representatives of American 
Literature,"" which was organized in 1941 during the 
most trying days for Moscow when the Hitlerites were 
almost at the very gates of our capital, was particularly 
successful. The exhibition displayed books starting with 
such early literary works as the Autobiography of Benja 
min Franklin and ending with the writings of contempo 
rary American writers. . . . In connection with the 50th 
anniversary of the death of Walt Whitman, we issued a 
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small bulletin which we sent out widely and used for 
exhibitions, discussions and reports in many libraries 
throughout the country. .. . 


The letter closed with this earnest appeal: 

We would be very grateful to you if you could send us 
copies of your publications, as well as books of which 
your library has spare copies. As we have already told 
you the interest of our Soviet readers in American litera- 
ture is increasing from day to day, and naturally we can- 
not satisfy the growing demand with our present number 
of books, especially since in wartime we are devoting a 
great deal of attention to hospitals. We will be very 
grateful for your cooperation in this matter. We trust 
that by establishing closer contact between our institu- 
tions we can serve the cause of closer cultural relations 
between our two great countries. 


The Chicago Public Librafy is answering this ap- 
peal and similar requests from other Soviet institu- 
tions by periodic selections from among its dupli- 
cates and discards, books in readable condition for 
shipment to Russia. Current and standard works in 
American and English fiction, poetry, drama, his- 
tory, biography, foreign affairs, and library litera- 
ture are included. To date eleven cartons contain- 
ing thirty to thirty-five volumes each have been sent 
to Portland, Oregon, for shipment to Russia. Trans- 
portation costs are defrayed by the local Committee 
for Cultural Interchange with the Soviet Union. 
Grateful acknowledgment of the gifts has been re- 
ceived from the Soviet Embassy in Washington. In 
exchange, the Chicago Public Library receives from 
the VOKS (USSR Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries) the bimonthly VOKS Bul- 
letin and the Russian monthly S/avyane (Slavs), all 
the English language bogklets and pamphlets pub- 
lished in Moscow, and some subject bibliographies. 

Libraries interested in exchanging materials with 
Soviet libraries may write directly to VOKS, Bol- 
shaya Gruzinskaya 17, Moscow 56, USSR, or, lo- 
cally to the American Institute for Cultural Rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, 56 West 45th Street, 
New York 19; and the Chicago Council of Soviet 
American Friendship, 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3. 

Let’s give serious thought to the lists and broch- 
ures we issue in the coming months. More lists that 
help us to appreciate our neighbors, both at home 
and abroad, and more promotion ideas that will 
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help people make use of leisure summer hours 
should be uppermost in our minds. Your commun- 
ity is going to be full of restless people this sum- 
mer. There will be the Joueses who can’t go to their 
summer home because it is too far away. There will 
be the Smiths who can’t get a “B” card and who 
will think they are simply lost because they can’t 
drive over the week ends. There will be the girls 
whose beaux are in the services and who will be 
looking for something to do. It’s your big chance. 
Sell your library to your community. Prove that it 
has something vital and fresh to offer . . . that it 
can meet present-day problems. Prove that it can be 
human and understanding and that it can meet per- 
sonal problems with sympathy. Let's stop talking 
about what we are ‘‘going to do” in the postwar 
period. Let's stop talking about how we are “going 
to help’ the demobilized service man and war 
worker and settle our problem of the moment. Let's 
begin by helping the people who are already in our 
community. When we have solved that problem to 
everyone's satisfaction we may be able to handle the 
problem of “demobilization intelligently. 

If serving as a human relations adviser bothers 
you then choose another field. Put on a “Less Rid- 
ing More Reading” campaign. Move the books that 
are standing on your shelves. Haul out your old 
book jackets and cover the dingy re-bound volumes 

. you'll be surprised how they move. You don’t 
have time to sort book jackets? Try interesting the 
younger Girl Scouts or Camp Fire Girls in the proj- 
ect. Maybe their leader will consent to awarding 
merit marks for this kind of activity. 

Sometimes it seems to be a sad commentary that 
people will read any book a library recommends. 
Try recommending a few and see what happens. We 
know it works and to prove it quote the example of 
a branch library whose shelves were weighted down 
with cookbooks. Penny post cards were sent to 
housewives in the vicinity advising of the collection 
on hand and the benefits to be derived therefrom. 
The results seem almost phenomenal but after a 
month's time the circulation of cookbooks went up 
four hundred per cent. The summer months would 
be an excellent time to initiate a book fair such as 
was described in this column last January. 

Now for a few words about color in relationship 
to lists and displays. It is generally accepted that 
black on white is the best combination for books. 
People expect to read a book and there is no need 
to attract attention by the use of color. But when 
you want to attract attention use color. Black on 
yellow has the greatest visibility, particularly out-of- 
doors. Red is the best attention-getter, which prob- 
ably accounts for its use on circus and fire equip- 
ment. After red comes green, yellow, white, and 
blue. The combination of red and yellow always 
stands out. Yellowish green is good in dark corners 
and on dimly lighted shelves. Yellow and blue, or 
green and red in combination are good at close 
range but very poor for distance. Red, orange, and 
yellow are good in brightly lighted areas. 

In choosing paper avoid shine which causes glare. 
Use white in preference to ivory or gray . . . both 
of these cut down seeing efficiency because of tone 
value. Keep away from fancy letters, borders, and 
designs in your publications. The eye focuses to 
distance and color. If your printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials are clear-cut and not messed up 
with odds and ends the reader's eye will function 
with ease and interest. Try some of these sugges- 
tions during the summer season and tell us, next 
fall, how they worked. 
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HILDREN have their own definite ideas about 
books—it never occurs to them to wonder 
when a volume was published, if it is a best seller, 
or who wrote it. It doesn’t make any difference to 
them if it is new or old—it's new until they read it. 
And then it’s “O.K.” or “no good” depending upon 
whether or not they like the story. They may not 
know why they like it, and seldom try to put it into 
words, but they pass along their ideas—and let any 
librarian try to change their minds! 

Of course, it is not a question of trying to change 
their minds, but of understanding them, knowing 
what they like to read—and why—and producing 
the books to satisfy these tastes. But that is only 
the starting point: the mental development of these 
young patrons must keep pace with their physical 
growth; the librarian must not only produce but 
make attractive the books necessary for the proper 
nourishment and enrichment of their minds. Nat- 
urally this means not only knowing the books but 
the boys and girls, too; knowing them well enough 
to adapt and fashion reading suggestions for their 
individual interests and needs. 

With all this wealth of firsthand books-and-people 
knowledge, it is not surprising that some librarians 
have combined their two enthusiasms by writing 
books for their young patrons. Having spent sev- 
eral highly enjoyable days immersed in nearly three- 
score such volumes, we are prepared to recommend 
writing to librarians; the result, so far, has been 
some very readable tales that speak well for the 
talent and versatility of their librarian-authors. 

We know we haven't found them all, but we'd 
like to mention those we have. Perhaps the most 
prolific is Mabel Leigh Hunt, who has had at least 
one book published every year for the past ten years. 
Varied in setting and style, ranging from “easy 
books” to historical stories for young adults, Miss 
Hunt's books no doubt reflect the interests of many 
of her “public’’ in the Indianapolis Public Library, 
where she was in charge of children’s work until 
her retirement a few years ago. Siddie Joe Johnson, 
children’s librarian of the Dallas Public Library, has 
put the flavor of Texas into her books; Frances 
Clarke Sayers, superintendent of work with children 
in New York Public Library, has done a trio of 
books for younger readers; Adelaide C. Rowell, li- 
brarian of the Chattanooga Public Library, recently 
authored a book for older girls. Special honor was 
accorded Julia L. Sauer, head of Rochester, New 
York, Public Library's work with children, when 
her book, Fog Magic, won Rochester's 1943 award 
for creative art, the Lilliam Fairchild Prize of $100. 

Sooner or later most librarian-authors succumb to 
the urge to put some of their own profession joy 
between book covers, to share with young readers 
who often wonder about the mysteries of the “‘li- 
berry.” Lucile F. Fargo, library school professor at 
Western Reserve, made her first novel, Marian- 
Martha, a book about libraries, and about two girls 
who decided to be librarians; Mary Rebecca Lingen- 
felter, formerly on Teachers College library staff, 
wrote a vocational book on rural library service, 
Books on Wheels; Phyllis R. Fenner’s varied ex- 
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periences as librarian of the Manhasset, New York, 
school led to the writing of “Our Library’ ; Effie L. 
Power, children’s librarian, library school professor, 
and now library trustee in Pompano, Florida, has 
assembled several collections of tales for story hours. 

Clara W. Hunt, head of work with children in 
Brooklyn Public Library until her retirement the end 
of 1939, began her writing with What Shall We 
Read to the Children, following it with several sto- 
ries. But librarians did not vanish entirely, for in 
her book, Peggy's Playhouses, a boy had lots of 
books “chiefly because of my Aunt Lillian. She's a 
children’s librarian and she knows what boys like.” 
Doris Gates, former head of children’s work in 
Fresno and now a library school lecturer, has writ- 
ten several stories for older girls. In Blue Willow, 
her share-cropper’s-daughter Janey visits the county 
fair, and finds the “liberry booth’’ more irrestible 
than the merry-go-round. 

Eleanor Estes, formerly in the children’s depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, adds appeal- 
ing library touches to some of her books for chil- 
dren. In The Middle Moffat, Jane hurries to the 
library because, as many another youngster has, too, 
“she had just gotten the idea that it would be fine to 
read every book in the libra . the best ones 
first." The opening chapters of Mrs. Estes’ Rufus M 
will provide a chuckle for many a children’s libra- 
rian, as Rufus attempts for the first time to write his 
name—on his library application. 

County library service in California receives a 
sympathetic description by Mary Virginia Provines, 
of the Fresno County Free Library, in one of her 
books for older girls, Bright Heritage, providing 
insight into the workings of a library system, and 
emphasizing the needs for college and library schoo! 
training as fundamental to successful service. 

A brand-new library story is Butterfly Takes 
Command by Helen Elmira Waite, published April 
tenth. Juvenile librarian of the Oradell, New Jer- 
sey, Public Library, Miss Waite has put her obser- 
vations into print so successfully that her third book, 
Bold of Heart, is now in its third printing. But it 
is in Butterfly Takes Command that her yen for li- 
btary service gets the upper hand, and her young 
heroine’s enthusiasm for library work persists in 
spite of the various inevitable disappointments. We 
especially like the librarian’s comment: 

You'll find that you've embarked on a job which will 
take work and a lot of it. . . Library service is terrifically 
more than complacently putting good books within 
people’s reach, and trying to bring the right books and 
the right people together. A public library can be the 
pivot of everything that is strong and worth while and 
interesting in its community—if it’s a well balanced Ii 
brary and doesn’t forget to put a human and personal 
mark on everything it does. . . . 


We think so, too. We're grateful for our libra- 
rian-authors who manag: to transmit this human, 
workable idealism through their stories, and we 
suggest that any time spent by librarians with these 
“books for younger readers’ will be more than re- 
paid in real pleasure and renewed professional 
enthusiasm. 
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ACATION time is just ahead, and busy chil- 

dren’s librarians are planning ways to keep their 
young patrons occupied and happy with books 
during the summer. But let’s not stop with the 
children. Adults have vacations, too—most of them 
—and are just as urgently in need of a time of 
refreshment, of rest and relaxation, and of renewed 
energy and enthusiasm. Books can so easily help 
to supply a generous share of these, if only we do 
well that unique task of librarianship—finding the 
right book for the right person. 

And not only our patrons. What about our- 
selves? Surely we need, now more than ever, to 
read more books. We hope that, articles in this 
month's Bulletin may help along all these lines. 

May 1-6 has been designated by OWI as Russia 
Book Week, and libraries throughout the land are 
cooperating with displays, booklists, observances, 
and special meetings. Considerable helpful infor- 
mation was available in the last two issues of A.L.A. 
Bulletin, so no doubt most libraries are ‘‘all set.” 
But don’t overlook “The Crow’s Nest,” in this 
Wilson Library Bulletin, for an over-all picture of 
celebrating a special occasion. 


eo & & 


Allan Nevins, one of America’s distinguished 
men of letters and twice Pulitzer Prize winner, has 
been selected by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to write the second series of thirteen broad- 
casts on the Inter-American University of the Air's 
“American Story’ (Saturdays, 7:00 Pp.m., EWT). 
The second sequence of episodes, starting on April 
15 with a broadcast entitled “Apostles of Faith,” 
picks up the thread of the development of Amer- 
ican literature on both continents where Archibald 
MacLeish, poet and historian who wrote the open- 
ing scripts, leaves the program temporarily. 

The Army War College Library has a number 
of surplus books available for free distribution to 
libraries. Volumes are most suitable for college 
and university libraries with strong military-his- 
torical collections. Mimeographed lists of books 


available will be sent upon request to the Li- 
brarian, Army War College, Washington 25, D.C. 


eS & & 
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The library staff of Kellogg Library, Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, and the De- 
partment of Library Science, in cooperation with 
the Kansas Library Association, annéunce an In- 
Service Library Institute to be held on the campus 
June 13-16. The institute, the first of its kind 
in Kansas, is planned to be of special interest to 
librarians of small public libraries and to li- 
brarians of school libraries. One day will be 
devoted to the general field of library administra- 
tion, one to the specific problems of the small 
library, and one to technical problems. The last 
day of the institute problems arising from the war 
emergency, new demands on library services, and 
the role of the library in the postwar world will 
be the subjects of discussion. For one session the 
group will be divided into two sections, public 
and school librarians. Nora Beust, U. S. Office of 
Education, and L. Marion Moshier, New York State 
Department of Education, will lead the discussions. 

A three-day seminar or institute on the elemen- 
tary school library will be held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, in Washington, D.C., under the 
auspices of the Department of Library Science at the 
University’s Graduate School, June 27-29. On the 
last afternoon the third annual Downey Award will 
be presented for “the finest American children’s 
book written in the Catholic tradition.” 

eo & & 

The summer session of the Department of Library 
Education at State Teachers College at Geneseo 
begins June 26th and continues until August 4th. 
All the courses of the 36-hour sequence for the train- 
ing of school librarians will be offered at the ses- 
sion. For a catalog and further particulars address 
Neil C. Van Deusen, Head, Department of Library 
Education, State Teachers College, Geneseo, New 
York. 

eo & & 

“Understanding the Negro,” a mimeographed 
list of “recent books by and about the Negro 
selected to give a background for understanding 
what the Negro thinks in the present crisis,’ has 
been compiled by Ruby E. Stutts Lyells, for the 
Mississippi Council of Interracial Cooperation. 
Copies are available free to any library requesting 
it. Address Ruby E. Stutts Lyells, Alcorn A. and 
M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

eo Be & 

The eighth Children’s Spring Book Festival will 
be celebrated this year June 3 to 10 inclusive, 
when three cash awards of $200 each will be made 
to the authors of the best book for older children, 
middle-aged boys and girls, and young children. 
The awards are made by the New York Herald 
Tribune each spring. Books must be published 
during the first six months of the year to be eli- 
gible. A poster in color will be supplied without 
charge upon request to New York Herald Tribune, 
230 West 41st Street, Room t105, New York 18. 
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“The Music of Our Southern Neighbors,” an 
eight-page reprint from the Bulletin of the School 
Library Association of California, January 1944, 
is available at five cents a copy from Edith Alicia 
Jones, Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles 
Board of Education, 1205 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 15. 

te Le ee 

“Spanish-Speaking Americans and Mexican- 
Americans in the United States,” a selected bib- 
liography by Lyle Saunders, indicates material for 
elementary school, high school, and adults. A 
twelve-page pamphlet, this is available for twenty 
cents from the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
221 West 57th Street, New York 19. 

ve Le Ve 

An unusually attractive booklist on China has 
been prepared by the Lackawanna, New York, Pub- 
lic Library. A few copies are available for other 
libraries upon request. 


The East and West Association, whose monthly 
New York Book Forums have been attracting 
many librarians, has established a new East-West 
Library Service, supplying subscribers with texts 
of the eight forums, a monthly bulletin of East 
West news, booklists, and an information service 
relating to peoples and countries around the world 
For full information write to East and West Associ- 
ation, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17. 





The 1943 editions of Gold Star List of Ameri- 
can Fiction, classifying 630 titles, has been pub- 
lished by the Syracuse Public Library. Single 
copies are 40 cents, with a ten per cent discount 
available on ten or more copies, twenty per cent 
discount on fifty or more copies. 

Services offered by the branches of the New 
York Public Library to people interested in music 
and the theatre are described in the February issue 
of the Branch Library Book News, which contains 
an article on musical activities in the library as 
well as lists of books on appreciation of music 
and biographies of musicians. Also included are 
an article on the specialized collections of drama 
books, lists of plays in book form for the arm- 
chair theatregoer, biographies and essays on dra- 
matists and actors, and books on radio plays and 
how to write, act, and stage a play. Copies may 
be obtained from the New York Public Library by 
mail for ten cents. 

A series of articles called “Microfilm Reading 
Machines” was published in Special Libraries in 
1943. The authors, D. H. Litchfield and M. A 
Bennett of the Columbia University Libraries, had 
all the reprints bound into a pamphlet for free 
distribution to libraries. The supply is now ex- 
hausted, but a microfilm copy of the pamphlet may 
be had for 50 cents. Orders should be sent to the 
Photograph Division, 106 South Hall, Columbia 
University Libraries, New York City. 





Martha E. Bonham 


THE HOME OF EMILY DICKINSON, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


Emily Dickinson spent her entire life in this house which her grandfather, one of the chief 
founders of Amberst College, built in 1813. The house is not open to the public, but Emily's 
desk and other personal belongings may be seen at the home of her niece, Martha Dickinson 


Bianchi who lived next door at “The Evergreens.” 


become famous. 


Emily Dickinson had no ambition to 


The exquisite poems which she spent a quarter of a century rewriting and 


polishing were found after her death on May 15, 1886, tied up in small bundles in the drawers 
of her desk. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS ® Féited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs Brainard 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washington, D.C.J 


Reference Book Checklist 


Album of 
New York, 


1. ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW, ed. 
American History. Colonial Period. 
Scribner's, 1944. 411p. $7.50 

2. AVIATION RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. Types of 
Planes. New York, Harper, c1943. 63p. $1 * 

3. BocGarpbus, Emory S. Dictionary of Coopera- 
tion. New York, Cooperative League of the United 


States of America, 167 West 12th Street, c1943. 
60p. 75c 
4. FAIRCHILD, HENRY PRATT, ed. Dictionary 


of Sociology. New York, Philosophical Library, 
©1944. 342p. $6 

5. FERGUSON, W. B. Shipbuilding Cost and 
Production Methods. New York, Cornell Maritime 
Press, 1944. 232p. $3 * 

6. GoopriCH, CHAUNCEY. A Pocket Dictionary 
(Chinese-English) and Pekingese Syllabary. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. 237, 71p. 
$2.50 

7. Hiss, PHitip HANSON. A Selective Guide to 
the English Literature on the Netherlands West 
Indies, with a Supplement on British Guiana. New 
York, Netherlands Information Bureau, 1943. 129p. 
(Booklet No. 9) apply 

8. HoLME, BRYAN, ed. Master Drawings. 
York, Studio Publications, c1943. v.p. $3.50 

9. JOHNSON, GENE. Ship Model Building. 
New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1944. 242p. 
$2.50 

10. JONTIG, J. J. AND CHARLES 
Most-Used Army Terms. 
Gregg Shorthand. New York, Gregg Publishing 
Company, c1944. 125p. 60c * 

11. LAUNER, JAY. The Enemies’ Fighting Ships. 
New York, Sheridan House, c1944. 222p. $3.75 

12. MASON, BERNARD S. Dances and Stories 
of the American Indian. New York, Barnes, c1944. 
269p. $5 

13. Mears, Etiot G. Pacific Ocean Handbook. 
Stanford University, California, James Ladd Del- 
kin, c1944. 192p. $1 


14. Newsweek's Global War Atlas. 
Newsweek, 1944. 10 maps. $1 * 


15. Prastics CATALOG, 1944. Encyclopedia of 
Plastics. New York, Plastics Catalogue Corpora- 
tion, 1944. 990p. $6 * 


16. Riv~in, HARRY N., ed. 
Modern Education. 
brary, c1943. $10 


New 


LEE SWEM. 
5000 Terms Written in 


New York, 


Encyclopedia of 
New York, Philosophical Li- 





* Not reviewed. 
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17. Ross, Louis A. Engineers’ 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 
Wiley, c1944. 423p. $6 

18. STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Arctic Manual. 


Dictionary, 
New York, 


“ New York, Macmillan, 1944. 556p. $3 


19. The Theatre Annual, 1943. New York, 
Theatre Library Association, c1944. 62 [16]p. 


20. TOLMAN, BETH AND RALPH PAGE. The 
Country Dance Book. New York, Barnes, 1937. 
Second printing 1944. 192p. $1.50 


Colonial America in Pictures 


4 hee first volume of what we may hope will be 
a five-or six-volumed Album of American His- 
represents the cooperative scholarship which 
has characterized Scribner reference publications in 
the past. Beginning with a 1943 woodcut of Colum- 
bus sailing west, it traces the development of the 
various settlements and the growth of the colonies 
up to the time of the Revolution, its pages crowded 
with illustrations accompanied by the briefest run- 
ning commentary. No matter how mueh the eye is 
offended by the smallness of some of the plates, the 
crowded appearance of some of the pages, there 
must still be a great appreciation for the tremendous 
task of assembling such a large and varied body of 
pictorial evidence of the life of our forefathers. 
While contemporary illustrations are used wherever 
possible, there must necessarily be many photo- 
graphs from museums and historical societies, and 
wherever possible, the source is given. The great 
drawback for the reference librarian is the lack of 
an index, especially since it may be a long time be- 
fore the set is completed. And since it.can be used 
as an index to illustrations it would be helpful if 
more complete references were given in some cases, 
together with an appendix listing all sources in al- 
phabetical order. It still remains a fascinating col- 
lection for anyone interested in our early social life 
and customs. 


tory : 


The Arts 


Speaking of pictures, Bryan Holme has edited a 
collection of Master Drawings,* his purpose being 
to review drawings as works of art and his selection 
being made with this in mind. He has attempted 
to present in chronological order the best of each 
period, from the fifteenth century to the present 
time. Admirers of Diirer will be delighted with the 
seven drawings reproduced, those who like Picasso 
will find four of his. Some of the reproductions 
turned out better than others, but on the whole, they 
are very good for such a low-priced volume. 

It is quite a step from Degas’ “Ballet Dancers 
Resting” included in Master Drawings to Mason's 
Dances and Stories of the American Indian ™ which 
is notable for its fine photographs of dancers in cos- 
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tume and careful description of the dance steps, re- 
corded so that they may be used and enjoyed by in- 
structors or groups who might be interested. A sec- 
tion of the book is devoted to directions for staging 
the dances, including costume and make-up. 

The Country Dance Book™ is not new but has 
been reissued recently, making available again an 
entertaining book on the old-fashioned square 
dance, its history, lore, variations, and its callers. 
It has a brief section listing phonograph records and 
music publishers. 

The Theatre Annual™ is now in its second year 
and deserves notice as a publication of the Theatre 
Library Association. Though not a reference book 
in the strict sense of the word, some of its articles 
are bibliographical, e.g. Carl Van Vechten’s on the 
theatre material in the Negro collection at Yale. 


Places Far and Near 


An excellent bibliography on the Netherlands 
West Indies‘ is being distributed by the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. It includes books and 
periodical articles in English on history and archae- 
ology, government, missions, politics, law, social 
conditions, economy, anthropology, geography, sci- 
ence, languages, and literature, arranged under 
Curacao, Surinam, and British Guiana. It is a fine, 
workmanlike job. 

The well known authority on the subject has pre- 
pared the Arctic Manual™ under the direction of 
the Chief of the Air Corps, United States Army. 
While there is brief discussion of the historical 
background, the physical geography, climate and 
weather, animal life and vegetation, it is the mate- 
rial on food and drink, clothing and personal equip- 
ment, health, transportation, hunting and fishing 
that reflects the author’s long experience in the Arc- 
tic. Though intended for the Air Corps, it is a vivid 
description of living and working conditions for 
those at home. 

Wind and weather, fog and visibility and other 
items of interest to navigators is presented in the 
Pacific Ocean Handbook ™ but there is also brief in- 
formation on the ports and a folded map of the west 
and east Pacific. 


Planes and Ships 


Since Japan is considered our most dangerous 
enemy upon the sea, it is not surprising that two 
thirds of The Enemies’ Fighting Ships™ is devoted 
to the Japanese naval strength, the rest to Germany. 
A section of general discussion is followed by statis- 
tics, diagrams, and photographs. It also contains an 
account of the shipyards, navy yards and aircraft 
plants. 

Much less disturbing is Ship Model Building,’ 
which in simple text, designed for the beginner, 
gives all the fundamentals needed. Outstanding are 
the clear illustrations and diagrams and the sugges- 
tions for homemade tools which require no big in- 
vestment. 

A new volume in the series “Young America’s 
Aviation Library” is Types of Planes,’ which is also 
notable for its clear diagrams and clear style, in- 
tended for children. The large print and choice of 
vocabulary recommend it for elementary grades. 
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Social Sciences 


Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology,’ compiled 
with the aid of one hundred outstanding sociqjo- 
gists, is much broader in scope than Panunzio’s 
Student's Dictionary of Sociological Terms, which is 
restricted to 181 terms recommended by the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society. Fairchild and his collabo- 
rators have written short definitions without bibli- 
ography and have drawn from such sources as the 
Social Worker's Dictionary and the Glossary of 
Housing Terms. The effort to establish new uni- 
formities and precisions in such a rapidly expanding 
field and the general excellence of the volume make 
it a valuable purchase for any college library. 


Also broad in scope is the Encyclopedia of Mod- 
ern Education” which the editors and contributors 
have prepared for the student, the layman, and the 
administrator. The length of the article depends on 
the importance of the subject and in most cases has 
an appended bibliography. Biographical sketches 
are included. Colleges and schools of education will 
find it an up-to-date supplement to the now badly 
out-of-date Monroe and to the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research which is so different in scope. 

Bogardus’ little Dictionary of Cooperation® is 
also a noteworthy effort to clarify terms and to in- 
crease our understanding of the cooperative move- 
ment. It is also a fine source for brief histories of 
cooperative societies and biographical sketches of 
men who have contributed to the movement. The 
brief definitions relate mainly to consumers’ co- 
operation. 


Dictionaries 


The Spanish-English, English-Spanish Engineers’ 
Dictionary™ presents the vocabulary of civil engi- 
neering with many mechanical and electrical terms 
as well as some terms of geology, chemistry, and 
other sciences. Only equivalents are given and both 
the contents and the physical appearance of the 
book meet the high standards which we have come 
to expect from the publishing firm of Wiley. 

The offset edition of Goodrich’s Chinese-English 
dictionary * makes available for the first time since 
1941, this ready reference volume which contains 
more than twice as many characters as the other 
available pocket dictionaries. Besides a brief defini- 
tion, the tone for each character is given, its radical, 
and an indication as to whether it is colloquial or 
classical. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 
answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 
write to Mrs. Cheney. 


Out of the scrapbooks of a number of librarians ap- 
peared “‘The Man Who Wasn't There,’’ the nonsense 
rhyme of Hughes Mearns. Perhaps in those same scrap- 
books lie the answers to some of the following, for more 
and more, it develops that the Fugitives are answered by 
those who are familiar with sources which do not appear 
in the regular indexes. 

Source wanted: 
42. “You must have known that I would come again’’ 
43. “I'd not make room for an emperor 

I'd not give way to a king 


The Dreamer whose dream came true.” 


(Continued across the page) 
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BOOKMOBILES FOR THE POSTWAR WORLD 
By Dawes Markwell t 


HE bookmobile situation in this country has 

never been satisfactory, as every county librar- 
ian knows. Each library has its own idea of perfec- 
tion but all agree that a standardized car might have 
something to offer in the way of improvements, ease 
of purchase, and cheapness. 

The County Library Section of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association decided that perhaps this is the 
most strategic moment at which to do a definite 
service in this field. When the war is over, the 
automobile manufacturers must retool their plants; 


their research laboratories are now busy with plans _ 


for future cars; practically every bookmobile in the 
country will be on its last tire and spark plug. 

The possibilities in this situation were so alluring 
that a questionnaire was sent to the 48 states and 
the territories asking them how many bookmobiles 
are now in service; how many additional ones they 
plan to use after cars again become available; what 
suggestions they have for future planning. The 
response rather overwhelmed the committee! 

Of the 55 questionnaires sent out, all but ten 
replied with enthusiastic cooperation (the ten lag- 
gards please take note! ). The letters prove, among 
other things, that county librarians are very progres- 
sive people. 

Studying these replies, the committee composed 
an over-all picture of national needs and found that 
two types of truck are necessary: a half-ton model 
with shelving inside and out and/or a large city bus 
type or trailer that will be in all practical purposes 
a mobile library. Also, the shelving situation pre- 
sents a problem. Two Pennsylvania county libraries 
are using Snead steel tubular shelving and report 
it satisfactory but there are improvements suggested. 

The next step was the approach to the research 
department of the truck manufacturers. This has 
been done by mail, also. The demand was conserva- 
tively estimated at one thousand bookmobiles in the 
first year after production is resumed, with a con- 
stantly increasing market. The general problem was 


* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Maryland. This department is sponsored by the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of 
which Mrs. Holzapfel is chairman. 

+ Librarian, Bradford County Library, R.D. 3, Troy, 
Pennsylvania. 


outlined, the two types of car suggested. The free 
cooperation of the profession was also promised. 

The letters have been sent out with the hope 
that this project will bear fruit of several kinds: 
standardized bookmobiles which may be ordered 
today and delivered next week at a better price and 
with less hectic planning than has been the case in 
the past; a realization on the part of the business 
world that county libraries exist, function, and have 
a definite relation to their own sphere; and the 
strong propaganda value of a visible, fully equipped 
bookmobile to use as a selling point in laggard com- 
munities who do not yet realize that libraries are 
essential to a democracy. 

The County Library Section of Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated on its excellent work. Miss 
Markwell will appreciate any suggestions that other 
county librarians have to offer. 

It is encouraging to know that county librarians 
are planning for the future not only for their indi- 
vidual libraries, but for the nation at large. 

Nor are they the only ones looking to the future. 
In February your editor received a letter from one 
of the leading library supply houses asking a num- 
ber of questions about postwar plans for county and _ 
regional libraries. Some of them were 

Will the present county libraries continue as they are, 
or will they expand into regional libraries? 

Wéill bookmobiles be standardized so that special furni- 
ture could be designed for them? 

Are the printed forms for statistics, etc., sufficiently 
standardized so they could be manufactured in quanti- 
ties? 


Is there any material available for county or regional 
libraries comparable to the A.L.A. Postwar Standards for 
Public Libraries? 


Then a standardized bookmobile seemed far in 
the future, but soon there was news of the work of 
the county librarians of Pennsylvania. The statistical 
form for county libraries will soon be a reality, we 
hope. We do need postwar standards for county 
libraries. Little has been done along the line of 
qualitative standards, the emphasis in the past being 
more on quantitative standards. 


An excellent annual report was issued by the Salt 
Lake County Library, Midvale, Utah. Ruth V. Tyler 
is the librarian and they have $1.75 per capita. 





(Continued from across the page) 
44. Poem called ‘‘My First Beau.’’ 
45. ‘The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years come o'er me.’’ 
46. ‘‘Maytime lies at the Winter's heart 
And Peace at the heart’ of Pain.’ 
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7. Poem about a girl who starts to church with Easter 
lilies to place on the altar for the Christ child, but 
gives them all away. Poem ends: 

‘Oh, sweet maid Marjorie, Angels sing, 
The song of your lilies before the King,”’ 
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Spring Cleaning 


pring, with the feeling of housecleaning in the 

air, is a good time to attack the problem of 
discards. Which books now on our shelves have 
become outmoded through the rapid change of 
events in the last few years? Which have been 
worn by much handling? Which are but dead 
timber, taking up shelf space and allowing no 
room for natural growth? Which should be re- 
placed? By the same title or by a more recent 
one in the field? Which of the older books, 
battered though they be, must be repaired again 
because, with the war-born increase in 0.p.’s, 
they cannot be replaced? Will the increased cost 
of rebinding force more repair on the spot? If 
so, how are our tools and materials for such re- 
pairing? Dare we save by ceasing to bind some 
of those magazines? How can we make our book 
collection both useful and attractive without being 
extravagant? Have you any pet tricks or any new 
wrinkles that might help a fellow worker? Why 
not pass them on through this column? 


And Streamlining 


According to the study of Unit Costs (US. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1941 No. 11, 10c) 
“only 10 per cent of the total time in these se- 
lected schools, under the present organization, was 
spent in reference, instructional, and book advi- 
sory services which aim at giving the student an 
appreciation of books and a knowledge of their 
use, the ultimate objective of school library work. 
On the other hand, 90 per cent of the total time 
was spent in technical processes which are gen- 
erally recognized merely as the necessary means 
for effective teacher-pupil use of the library's re- 
sources and services.” How many school libra- 
rians have studied this report? And what: are 
they doing about it? 

A year or so ago the Catalog Department of 
the Los Angeles high school libraries studied the 
question of cross references. It was found that 
nearly half the references then employed were of 
little use to the student. At the completion of 
the conference, lists totaling some 1,461 refer- 
ences were sent out to the librarians of each of 
the schools in Los Angeles with the suggestion 
that these references be withdrawn from the cata- 
logs. Among the types eliminated were: (1) 
All references from separate single words to single 
words and vice versa; e.g, Air ports, see Air- 
ports; (2) References filed too close to the head- 
ings to which they referred; e.g., Gas engines, 
see Gas and oil engines; (3) ea from the 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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singular to the plural and vice versa, with some 
exceptions; e.g, Fly see Flies was removed, but 
Feet, see Foot was retained; (4) Some references 
which had become obsolete due to changes in 
terminology; e.g., Domestic Science, see Home 
Economics; (5) Some withdrawn references repre- 
sented an attempt to make the catalogs responsive 
to the needs of the moment; e.g., World flights, 
see Aviation; (6) In some cases material was no 
longer found in the catalogs under the subject to 
which reference was made; (7) Some technical 
references were eliminated; e.g., Typography, see 
Printing; (8) Curricular emphasis on current life 
of today in contrast to ancient and medieval civil- 
izations caused the removal of references to those 
older subjects; e.g., Antiquities, Classical, see 
Classical antiquities; and (9) Many references 
consisted of phrases which students are unlikely 
to use; e.g., Angling, see Fishing. 

In the February School Library News Letter, 
Martha Parks, Director of the Division of School 
Libraries for Tennessee suggests dropping the ac- 
cession book and keeping this information on the 
shelf-list card. This shelf-list must be made, any- 
way, since it is important “for classification, buy- 
ing, and inventory purposes.” The shelf-list is 
“considered the basic record for all school li- 
braries in Tennessee." “If the accession book is 
not used, the shelf-list must contain all the in- 
formation formerly included in the accession rec- 
ord. Copy numbers are substituted for accession 
book numbers and must be placed in the book 
also.” A numbering machine may be used, though 
the expense is too great for small libraries. “Two 
policies may be followed if the decision is made 
to discontinue the accession book record: 1. Sim- 
ply drop the use of the accession book record and 
begin following the new procedure. A_ note 
should be entered in the accession book after the 
last entry, stating that this decision has been made 
and why. . . . Eventually, in years to come, all 
of these books will have worn out and been dis- 
carded so that the accession book itself can be 
discarded, or filed as a complete record. 2. Transfer 
all information from the accession book to the 
shelf-list. This process is a comparatively simple 
one if the shelf-list cards are filed numerically by 
accession book number.” 

Another streamlining idea from Miss Parks 
(with apologies to the many who already use 
these timesavers): “We should like to suggest 
again that libraries urge principals to consider 
purchasing printed catalog cards. Card stock 
costs from 114-2c per card. Sets of printed cards 
may be obtained for 6c. Possibly the cataloging 
costs will not seem so high if administrators are 
asked to consider this expenditure as a part of the 
cost of the book. Surely no one would object to 
paying a few cents more for a desirable title. 
Remember, in figuring additional cost, to deduct 
the expense of card stock which would have to be 
purchased anyway. If student help is used or 
librarians are inexperienced typists, this cost in- 
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creases considerably because of errors in typing. 
Stress also the fact that you, as a librarian, are 
not trying to get out of work, but only that you 
want to have more time free to assist students. . . . 
A time record of your own would help consider- 
ably. In the same way, basic aids such as the 
“Wilson Standard Catalog Series’ are used (and 
paid for) to ‘relieve’ librarians from evaluating 
each children’s book published when considering 
them for purchase. The use of such aids is gen- 
erally accepted now. We hope that it will not be 
long before the use of printed cards will be ac- 
cepted as aids in a similar manner.” 


Summertime 


“And the livin’ is easy.” Or it it? What 
about those summer courses? With the realiza- 
tion that the list is far from complete, we pass on 
such information as has come to us and is of 
special interest to those who work with children 
and young people. 

University of Chicago. A Workshop for School 
Librarians and teacher-librarians, directed by Mil- 
dred Batchelder, Chief of the School and Chil- 
dren's Library Division of the American Library 
Association, will be held during the period June 
19 to July 29. These special courses are open to 
librarians in service, and regular university credit 
may be earned by those in attendance for three 
weeks or more. (Four scholarships, two for full- 
tuition and two for half-tuition, will be offered in 
the academic year 1944-45 to students in the 
Bachelor of Library Science curriculum. Applica- 
tions may be made by students with four years of 
successful college work, who are eligible for a 
one-year program of professional study. Applica- 
tions may also be made by students with two 


years of successful college work, who are eligible 
for a three-year program combining study in gen- 


eral college subjects and librarianship. Applica- 
tions must be filed by June 15, 1944; forms may 
be obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37.) 

Simmons College, School of Library Science. 
From June 26 to August 11. This program pro- 
vides an opportunity for well qualified men and 
women employed in libraries to secure their pro- 
fessional training in four consecutive summers or 
in a combination of summer and winter sessions. 
The instruction will be given by regular members 
of the staff. Preference is given to applicants 
who present a baccalaureate degree from an ap- 
proved college. and satisfactory library experience, 
or who have completed a minimum equivalent of 
three full years of study in liberal arts and sci- 
ences in an approved college. Applications for 
admission may be obtained from the Registrar, 
Simmons College, The Fenway, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Columbia University, School of Library Science. 
July 3 to August 11; registration June 30 to July 
1. For complete Summer Session Bulletin write 
the Office of the Secretary, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 

University of Wisconsin Library School. June 
24 to August 18. Three courses: 1. A course 
for librarians and assistants in public libraries; 
2. A course for teacher-librarians (designed to 
meet minimum certification requirements in Wis- 
consin) ; and 3. An additional course for teacher- 
librarians (for those who desire additional train- 
ing or need additional credit to meet certification 
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in the states from which they come). Address 
Director, Library School, 811 State Street, Madi- 
son 5, Wisconsin. 


Peabody College Library School. Sammer 
quarter, Term 1. June 12 to July 19; Term 2. 
July 20 to August 25. First term courses: Refer- 
ence and Cataloging; Term 2. courses: Principles 
and Book Selection II. These courses are open to 
college graduates and lead toward the B.S. in 
L.S. degree; they are also open to undergraduates 
who have had as much as two years of college 
work and are applicable as credit toward the B.S. 
degree. For information write to Library School, 
Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


The Elementary School Library 


(Prepared by a Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association) 

Its Services in the School—The effective library 
will: 

Build a well balanced collection of books, pamphlets and 
audio-visual aids appropriate to the objectives and 
needs of the school, 

Make readily available its resources and those of other 
libraries to pupils and teachers. 

Recognize children’s interests and help them to expand 
their interests through reading. 

Help boys and girls to broaden their fields of knowledge 
through use of books. 

Teach and encourage the use of library tools and mate- 
rials. 

Provide assistance in finding instructional materials. 

Share with teachers the guidance and stimulation of chil- 
dren's reading. 

Relate the school library to the public library. 

Encourage pupils to build personal libraries. 


Indispensable factors—These services are contin- 
gent upon: 


A collection of books carefully selected to supply children 
with a variety of reading experiences. (At least four 
books per pupil, with provision for additions and re- 
placements. ) 

A library room with suitable furniture, adequate lighting, 
necessary shelving, and seating space sufficient for at 
least one-half more than the average number in one 
class. 

A fully trained librarian who has also had teacher prepa- 
ration and whose salary is commensurate with prepara- 
tion and ability. (Two or three small schools may be 
seryed by one librarian, or one by an adequately trained 
teacher-librarian. ) 

Opportunity for children to use the library at any time 
throughout the school day. 

A faculty that vitalizes classroom work through the wide 
resources of the library. 

A principal alive to the possibilities of an active library 
in his school. 

A superintendent who understands the library, and in- 
terprets its value to the Board of Education, and to 
others responsible for the necessary financial support. 


Desirable Factors—The elementary school library 
increases its effectiveness by: 

Becoming part of a city, district or county system of 
school libraries, either administered by the schools or 
jointly administered by the schools and the local or 
regional public library. 

Centralizing library book-buying, cataloging, preparation 
of books and binding. 

Having the stimulation and guidance of a school library 
supervisor. 
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International Relations 


HE rehabilitation of libraries abroad is funda- 

mental to future intellectual activities. In 
permanent cultural relations libraries have special 
advantages over many other institutions. This brief 
statement of the A.L.A.’s preliminary and planning 
activities in these fields has been prepared in re- 
sponse to requests for a summary of the A.L.A. 
international program. 


Memorandums. The A.L.A. has prepared “A 
Memorandum on Opportunities for Government 
Participation” in international library relations; ‘A 
General Survey of Possible Postwar Library De- 
velopment” in international relations; ““A Proposed 
Cultural Program for Sino-American Relations In- 
volving Libraries”; and a plan for an American 
library in China. The A.L.A. has not, as yet, pre- 
pared any specific plans for the rehabilitation of 
libraries in Europe although the general policies 
which the Association recommends are set forth in 
the documents mentioned above. 


Periodicals. Since 1939 the A.L.A. has been pur- 
chasing, with Rockefeller Foundation funds, con- 
siderable numbers of American scholarly journals 
for distribution to libraries in war areas after the 
war. The expenditures are now at the rate of 
$70,000 a year. Some periodicals are also being 
contributed, but the difficulty of finding storage 
space is limiting this part of the activity. 

Public Documents. More or less continuous 
efforts have been made—but without much success 
—to have the government agencies set aside refer- 
ence and research publications for distribution to 
foreign libraries after the war. 


Book Lists. A list of significant books published 
in the United States since 1938 is being prepared 
for the A.L.A. by the New York Public Library. 
The principal learned and scientific societies of this 
country have been asked to prepare lists of the most 
significant books of recent years in each field. All 
of these lists are intended to serve as aids to any 
persons who may be selecting books for foreign 
libraries. 


Damage to Libraries. Several months ago the 
A.L.A. summarized such information as it had on 
this subject. The summary is now being revised and 
expanded by the Dinsmoor Committee of ihe Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. 


Personnel. The A.L.A. has assembled a fairly ex- 
tensive list of librarians who have qualifications for 
various types of service in foreign countries. It also 
has, on paper but not in operation, a plan for train- 
ing librarians and others for foreign library service. 


International Relations Board. The A.L.A. has a 
board of six American librarians which is respon- 
sible for supervising the rather extensive operations 
of the A.L.A. and also our planning activities, both 
for rehabilitation and for long-time cultural rela- 
tions. The chairman is Flora B. Ludington, 1i- 
brarian at Mount Holyoke. On it are the director of 
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libraries at Harvard, the librarian at Rochester Uni- 
versity, the librarian of Iowa State College, the 
librarian of the Benjamin Franklin Library, Mexico 
City, and the librarian of the Boston Public Library. 
The librarian emeritus of the University of Mich- 
igan serves as consultant to the board. Under this 
board is an International Reiations Office in Wash- 
ington, which is headed by Harry M. Lydenberg, 
former director of the New York Public Library. 


Executive Board Action 


The Executive Board has voted that there will be 
no general annual conference of the Association in 
1944 but that a meeting of the Council and Execu- 
tive Board to discuss problems of the war and post- 
war period as they relate to libraries be held during 
the summer or fall of 1944. Both of these decisions 
of the Executive Board are contingent upon subse- 
quent approval by the Council. 


Public Libraries Division 


The Council has approved the establishment of a 
division of public libraries of the A.L.A., contingent 
upon the second successive vote of approval by the 
Council. The necessary steps toward the organiza- 
tion of the division are moving forward under the 
leadership of President-Elect Carl Vitz and Wayne 
Shirley, chairman of the Committee of Divisional! 
Relations. 


The Library's Bill of Rights 


The Committee on Intellectual Freedom to Safe- 
guard the Rights of Library Users to Freedom of 
Inquiry has revised the first principle of the Li- 
brary’s Bill of Rights to strengthen the force of the 
statement. The suggested revision which is under- 
lined in the quotation below has been approved by 
the Executive Board. 


1. Books and other reading matter selected for 
purchase from the public funds should be chosen 
because of value and interest to people of the com- 
munity, and in no case should the selection be influ- 
enced by the race or nationality or the political or 
religious views of the writer. Further, books be- 
lieved to be factually correct should not be banned 
or removed from the library simply because they are 


disapproved by some people. 


New A.L.A. Committees 


Two new committees have been appointed since the 
issuance of the 1943 A.L.A. Handbook. The members of 
one, the Committee on Public Libraries—Public Schools 
Relations, are Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public Library, Cleve 
land ; Emerson Greenaway, Free Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass. ; Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knox- 
ville, Tenn; Sarah L. Jones, Division of Textbook and 
Library Service, State Department of Education, Atlanta ; 
and John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, chairman 

The members of the other, the Joint Committee of the 
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The Peace to Come 


S IT possible that as the picture of allied victory 
becomes more clear the vision of permanent 
peace becomes less distintt? Victory was to be only 
a milestone toward the goal for which we are fight- 
ing. Only an enlightened and insistent public will 
make this essential goal attainable. 

During the past months these columns have urged 
the wide circulation and discussion of five Refer- 
ence Shelf books that have brought together, with 
the pro and con arguments of international leaders, 
the principal proposals that have been advanced for 
postwar political alignments. A sixth, INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLICE FORCE, has just been pub- 
lished. 

In many respects a plan for such a force seems 
the most concrete of all the alliances that have been 
advanced. Both Roosevelt and Churchill have made 
allusions to the need for an enforced future security. 
The difficulty affecting any plan is, of course, the 
conflict between love of neighbor and love of self. 
No simple prescription can be the global panacea. 
The editor takes full cognizance of this fact. As 
are the other books in this series, INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLICE FORCE is a compilation of 
divergent opinions. Mortimer J. Adler, William 
Hard, Cordell Hull, Julian Huxley, Arthur C. 
Millspaugh, and Quincy Wright are among the 
thirty-three authorities quoted at length. 


The Western World 


Now under way is the compilation of the third 
book in the ¢urrent volume 17 of the Reference 
Shelf (seven books are published on subscription 
for six dollars). The tentative title is CANADA 
AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. Canada 
has never joined the Pan-American Union. Where- 
in do her interests in the Dominion and in the 
Western Hemisphere coincide? Conflict? What 
will be her position in postwar alignments, political 
and economic? The answers to these questions are 
important. The book is certain to be most readable. 


Carrie Chapman Catt 


We are proud to announce the publication this 
month of the first biography of Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who has accomplished so much for her sex 
and democracy. The author, Mary Gray Peck, 
has been her close friend and associate for many 
years. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, born on a farm in 1859, 
rode five miles daily on horseback to attend high 
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school in Charles City, Iowa. In those days a 
woman was a chattel in the eyes of the law. In 
those days men were more than satisfied with her 
status and anyone who dared question it was beyond 
the pale. 

Her fight, and no other word describes its 
bitterness, as president of the international woman's 
suffrage movement took her around the world, Her 
resourcefulness, indomitable spirit and supreme 
belief in the righteousness of the cause were respon- 
sible for world-wide victories. Hers is the story of 
a great leader conquering seemingly impossible 
odds. 

After the suffrage victory was won Mrs. Catt 
gave herself to the cause of the League of Nations. 
Later she worked as wholeheartedly on the Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War. Time was 
against her. After all some sixty years elapsed in 
this country between the first organization for 
woman's suffrage and its adoption in 1920. 

Worth-while ends are not achieved over night, as 
the story of Mrs. Catt's indomitable courage and 
ultimate success reveals, 


From India 


That the library movement in India owes much 
to S. R. Ranganathan, author of SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES, is evidenced by the list of 
books in the Madras Library Association series—a 
series of most valuable textbooks essential to real 
progress in the establishment and administration of 
libraries. Of the eleven books published so far, 
Mr. Ranganathan is the author of seven, and part 
author of two. Of the books awaiting publication 
he is author of two and joint author of two. 

In the new volume, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES, which has a foreword by John Sargent, 
Ranganathan attacks a new field—the need for and 
the administration of school and college libraries— 
and he exhibits the same zeal, objectiveness, tech- 
nical efficiency, and thoroughness as in all his other 
works. From considering the “why’’ of school li- 
braries he goes on to discuss their character and 
their use as practical implements of instruction, 
correlating the range of books with the compass of 
instruction. Lists of essential books are given. 

Part five covers the essential library technique 
in school libraries, with a brief but adequate review 
of cataloging practice and an account of classifica- 
tion schemes, giving a working outline of the Colon 


system. The final section, part six, deals with the 


- college library. Although the book is designed 


primarily for Indian students, it will gain many 
readers in this country. 
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Classification 


Number twelve in the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation series—LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION— 
FUNDAMENTALS AND PROCEDURE, by S. R. 
Ranganathan—is expected in the early summer. 
Planned as a textbook in practical classification for 
beginners and teachers, it gives equal attention to 
the Decimal Classification and the Colon Classifica- 
tion, with nearly 1,500 graded exercises and ex- 
amples. A searching analysis of the difficulties of 
the art of classification is made, showing the prob- 
lems that have been solved, and those which await 
future research. 


Library Publicity 


The author of PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES, Gilbert Oakley Ward, who died Febru- 
ary 24, 1944, will be honored by the Cleveland 
Public Library, which hopes to publish a selection 
of his poetry as a memorial. Mr. Ward, who was 
assistant to the librarian of the Cleveland Public 
Library, was an authority on library publicity. His 
book, PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, was 
written for the librarian of lesser experience who 
must plan publicity for a small or medium-sized 
library. Substantially revised, the second edition of 
this volume contains material on displays and ex- 
hibits, signs and posters, library printing, library 
publications, radio, mewspapers, campaigns, et 
cetera. An appendix lists selected references. 


Debaters 


No list of books dealing with vital problems of 
the day could be complete that did not include the 
UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUALS. For 
thirty years this series has reported, on the average, 
eight to ten of the outstanding intercollegiate de- 
bates or discussions of the preceding year. Con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches are given in full and 
are accompanied by bibliographies and briefs. Each 
annual appears as soon after the college debating 
season of the academic year is over as is practicable. 
Debates, discussions, symposiums or forums se- 
lected to date for the 1943-1944 volume are: Reor- 
ganizing the League of Nations; International 
police force; Postwar economic controls; The 
Accelerated college program; Program of psycho- 
logical control ; Position of women in industry after 


the war; Bases for permanent cooperation among 
the American republics. Many libraries have stand- 
ing orders for each new book as it appears. 


Reading for Democracy 


Reprints of the bibliography—Reading for De- 
mocracy: A Bookshelf of Jewish Juveniles—may 
be had at the following scale of prices. Single 
copy, 5c; 25 copies, 10c; 50 copies, 25c; 75 copies, 
50c; and 100 copies, $1.25. 





- WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Johnsen, Julia E. CANADA AND THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE. (Reference Shelf 
Vol. 17, No. 3) $1.25. Ready in June 

——, INTERNATIONAL POLICE Force. (Ref- 
erence Shelf Vol. 17, No. 2) $1.25 

Peck, Mary Gray. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: 
A BioGRAPHy. $3. Ready May 15 

Phelps, Edith M. UNiversiry DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1943-1944. $2.25. Ready 
late summer 

Ranganathan, S. R. LiBRARY CLASSIFICA- 
TION—FUNDAMENTALS AND PROCE- 
DURE. (Madras Library Association 
series, No. 12) $5 In press 

——. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 
WITH FOREWORD BY JOHN SARGENT. 
(Madras Library Association series 
No. 11) $3.75 

Ward, Gilbert O. PuBLiciry FoR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 2nd ed. rev. $2.40 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


Book Review Dicest. Annual bound volume 


In Preparation 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. Annual bound volume. Ready 
late May 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX. Annual bound volume. Ready 
early May 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1943 Yearbook, Ready in May 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 








THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


SPRING JUVENILES 


Our new SPRING JUVENILE CATALOG will soon be ready. If you fail 


to receive your copy... 


Due to the shortage of paper, our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG will 
not be revised in 1944. . . . However, our 1943 EDITION—as well as our 
1943 FALL JUVENILE LIST—are still available . . 


be sent upon request. 
As Always — For Titles Subject To Hard Usage — We Recommend 
HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
Library Specialists 


please let us know. 


. and copies will gladly 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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Rapier ’s 
AVAILABLE AGAIN e «« For a short 


time it was necessary for us to inform librarians that 
"Granger's Index to Poetry and Recitations” had gone out 
of print temporarily. Whether we could acquire a sufficient 
quota of paper to reprint was a matter of conjecture. How- 
ever it was found that War Production Board regulations 
permitted us to reprint “Granger's,” and copies are now 
available * We shall be glad to accept your order for this 
title as well as the anthologies used in conjunction with it 
* GRANGER’S INDEX—AN INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENT 
OF SCHOLARSHIP * Your requirements for the books of 


all publishers are, of course, solicited as well. 


A. C. MeCluré & Co. 


Library Department, 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago (11), Illinois 




















Two Quotations... 


The new Educational Film Cata- “To whom should the Catholic 
log for 1944 is now available from Periodical Index be of value? It 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 Uni- is indispensable to Catholic High 


versity Avenue, New York 52. 
It lists practically every worth- 
while educational film on the mar- 
ket, gives a description of their 
contents, and tells where they may 
be rented. Subscription for 1944, 
including the revised edition and 
two supplements, costs $2.00. It’s 
a “must” for teachers who use The Catholic School Journal 


schools, colleges and universities ; 
and it is also very valuable for 
public libraries. If the expendi- 
ture for periodicals is to yield ade- 
quate returns, it must be through 
the medium of a key that readily 
unlocks the contents.” 


films. 





—Social Education, March 1944 H’rite for sample copy and rates 


The H.W.WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
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Association of Research Libraries and A.L.A. on Coopera- 
tive Purchasing of Chinese Materials, are James T. Babb, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn.; Harold L. 
Leupp, University of California Library, Berkeley ; Charles 
H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames, ex officio; 
and Ralph A, Beals, University of Chicago Libraries, Chi- 
cago, chairman. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Margaret R. Greer, School Libraries, Board of Education 
Library, Minneapolis, and Dorothea Western, Proviso 
Township High School Library, Maywood, IIl., have been 
appointed as representatives of the A.L.A. and the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People to the Nationa! 
Council of Teachers of English Reading List Committee. 





SHIPBUILDING COST 
& PRODUCTION METHODS 


By William B. Ferguson 


Former Production Manager, oe a News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


Gives workable methods for the organization of pro- 
duction and the control of costs. Explains how 
shipbuilders can reduce overhead, make valid esti- 
mates, make motion and time studies, 4 a 
employees and in general increase efficien 
thoroughly reliable and helpful book for shipbuilding 
production men. 


232 Pages Charts and Graphs $3.00 
Recommended by Current Reference Books—May Issue 


Cy) CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd St. New York I!, N.Y. 











DD NUMBER 


OF ALL MAGAZINES 


Peri licals Dedarivarnd 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenve New York City 





Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 











VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 











A quotation from 


Washington State 
Curriculum 
Journal 


PAMPHLET | 
SOURCES 


“Not for years have pam- 





phlets had so great a distribu- 
tion and usefulness as they 
have today. 





“Librarians may well be put || 
on the mailing list [see note] 1] 
of the following publishers of | | 
pamphlets which have par- | 
ticularly excellent material: 


22 East 38th Street, New 
York City. Headline Books 


are especially recommended. 


| 
“Foreign Policy Association, || 





“Public Affairs Committee, | 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 


| 

| 
“World Peace Foundation, | 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- | 

ton, Mass.” 

| 

| 

| 


Note: 


To be advised of new titles 








| and prices. 








YUDNQOUUUUNVTYOAQASQGG4000U000SOEEOOTOOUOUUOOUUAAANANONANOSOGOGNSNGGOOEEEEEOOUOOUUOOAUUAUUOQUQUULLLAN4LELAS444004H 
Coming this month .. . 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
A Biography 


500 pages illustrated $3.00 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Handbook of 


im: 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


28th edition, 1024 pages, 
red silk cloth, $6.00 


Completely revised and reset. 3000 
schools critically described or listed, 
cross referenced and indexed. The 
Introduction, an annual news event, 
reviews and surveys current educa- 
tional thought, separately published 
as— 


“THE FUTURE 
OF EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, 
Index and Bibliography, $2.00 


Reports on the great changes that 
have been brought about by the mili- 
tary realists who have taken control— 
reviews the current hopes and aspira- 
tions for post-war education—regrets 
the timorous who advocate retreat to 
the dead past—suggests how to liber- 
alize “Liberal Education” and how to 
humanize “The Humanities”. 


£ 


he Owatonna 
Art Education 
Project 


Publication of this series cul- 
minates a unique experiment 
in art education originated by 
the University of Minnesota. 
Studying the vital role art 
plays in the daily lives of 
average Americans—as repre- 
sented by the citizens of Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota—a curricu- 
lum was devised to integrate 
needs with skills. 


ART FOR DAILY LIVING 
No. 4 by ZIEGFELD and SMITH 


The story of the Owatonna 
Art Education project and a 
guide to the use of the art 


units in the rest of the series. 
Alone $1.50 


In combination with Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 
$1.00 


“WAR and | 
EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd printing 
March 1944 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on educa- 
tion that made any sense to me,” 
Richard T. La Pitere, Stanford U. 
“Extraordinarily good stuff,” TW. 
Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. “Com- 
plete and scholarly,” Rockwell Kent. 
“A most stimulating book,” Read 
Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must book 
for all men and women,” Marco 
Morrow, Topeka. “A vigorous book,” 
Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine 
of information,” Alliston Cragg. 
“Amount of information leaves me 
gasping,” Maj-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
England. “Indispensable to the 
modern mind,” John Haynes Holmes. 
“Discloses a remarkable intellect, 
breadth of understanding, unbeliev- 
able mental energy,” E.x-Congress- 
man George H. Tinkham. 


ART UNITS 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 3 
No. 5 by the Project Staff 


FOR GRADES 4 TO 6 
No. 6 by the Project Staff $1.00 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL: 


THE HOME 
No. 7 by the Project Staff $1.00 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
THE URBAN COMMU. 
NITY 

No. 8 by the Project Staff $1.00 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
GRAPHIC ART 


No. 9 by the Project Staff 


$1.00 


$1.00 
Complete Set, Nos. 4-9, $5.00 
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Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston (8) Mass. 


The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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THE SOUL AND ITS LIFE 


By Oscar F. Donaldson 
It is to find knowledge of the soul, learn to 
know its activities and rewards so we may live 
within it, that is the object of this effort. The 
author has answered many questions concern- 
ing the soul in a clear and satisfactory way. 
Cloth, $2.00 From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20. 





HOW TO BECOME AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Bardine. FIFTH revised, barge edition. This 
inclu provisions of the a rely NEW NAT 


book des 
URALIZATION LAW. 
iMustrated. includes actual forms. Also 
numerous patriotic selections. 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago =m 














BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


German, Spanish, Italian, 
For Schools and Self 
Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 

Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, 
Russian, etc. 
Instruction. 











630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. =a 


YOURS for the asking 


Latest illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete list of new teaching and reference 
materials for nutrition education. Write 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
iS OUR SPECIALTY 
Your Want List = receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of detailed quotations 


are within 
3 K aaaae Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - New York 11, N. Y. 








Chicago 6, Ill. 








MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY 


One of the ‘‘must’’ reference books dur- 
ing these times. 
See rev iew in ‘‘Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin’’ of the A. L. A. for Oct. ‘43. 
Revised Ed. 1943, 327 PDs durably bound. 


The Digest Press, Dept. 3D. 
eum «(VAN Nuys, California quem 














RUSSIAN 
DICTIONARY 


= Schapiro - 
Remarkably compact and com- 
plete; containing 12,000 most com- 
mon words, with accurate definitions 
and explanations, new (Soviet) or- 
thography, pocket size, sturdy bind- 
ing. 
384 pages, 16 mo., $1.75 
Write for descriptive catalogs of books in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, French, German, ete. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 






































Was Joan really a heretic ? 
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A new—and the only—book in English which explains 
accurately and satisfactorily the long disputed question of 
Joan oF Arc’s trial and rehabilitation by the Catholic Church. 
Was it true, as Bernard Shaw sug- 
gested, that the Church canonized in 1920 an ultra-Protestant 
martyr whom she had burned in 1431? Here are the facts, 
amply documented, by an authority on Church history and 
law, who has been widely respected by men of all Faiths. 
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3rd Hdnion Thoroughly cal 
By JULIUS GRANT, M.Sc, Ph.D, ERIC. 


This is’a reference ih needed by every. hibrary today beeause 
of the widespread’ industrial expansion. and many hew developments 
in science. . It is the latest authoritative dictionary, published—a single 
en agi mg and moderately priced... \- 
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to mention briefly the. chemical apparatus, equipment and idatde-) 
to fiote the names of investigators who have’ built up the Science: 
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The» book in¢ludes’ the collateral vocabulary of physics, astro- 


physics, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, medicine, pharmacy and 
the pertinent) jargon: of industry, mining and com#erce. : 

Of timely futerest and value is the restateaienl and sedelilhei of 
each tern in. simple modern Janguage taking into’ accotantt,. the ‘latest 
concepts of the phenomena of science and connecting these neers: 
with each other. 2 


ait ‘hein sles many, diagrams, tables, PIO he: 
~ are kowratl in the new edition. : 
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